Che Musical Clorld. 





“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT 1x Music, sINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”-— (Goethe 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY.—SATURDAY 
J) CONCERT AND AFTERNOON PROMENADE. Oratorio, “ THE 
MOUNT OF OLIVES"; Overture, “‘ Les deux Journées "; Sonata fur Organ Solo, 
F minor (No. 1.) (Mendelssohn); Adagietto and Scherzo from Suite in C (Raff); 
Prelude and Fugue, E minor (J. 8. Bach), &. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. 
Perren, Mr. Winn. Solo Organ—Mr. F. Archer. Crystal Palace Choir, Con- 
ductor_Mr, Manns. Admission, 2s, 6d.; Stalls, 2s. 6d. 


RYSTAL PALACEW—MONDAY to FRIDAY 
) NEXT.- OFFENBACH'’S POPULAR OPERATIC EXTRAVAGANZA, 
«“BARBE BLEUE” will be played each afternoon, under the direction of Mr. J. 
Russett, Characters by Miss Emily Soldene, Mr. and Mrs. Aynsley Cook, Mr. J. 
D. Stoyle, Mr. Beverley, &c. Full Orchestra and Chorus, Conductor, Mr. Manya, 
The Theatre and entire Palace agreeably warmed daily, No extracharge. Admission, 
as usual, ONE SHILLING; or by Guinea Season Tickets, The Marcu Tickets 
will be ready at all Agents and Entrances, on Tuesday. Saturday, March 5th, 20th 
Saturday Concert and Afternoon Promenade, Admission, 2s. 6d. 
Norg.—The Operas to follow “ Blue Beard " will be duly announced. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
FIFTY-EIGHTH SEASON. 


THE CONCERTS OF THE ENSUING SEASON 


WILL TAKE PLACE AT 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
ON WEDNESDAY EVENINGS, 








MARCH léru. | MARCH 3018. 
ON MONDAY EVENINGS, 
APRIL 2578 MAY 23RD | JUNE 201TH 
MAY 9TH JUNE 6ru JULY 41a 


Conpuctor—Mr. W. G. CUSINS. 

Terms of Subscription for the Eight Concerts :—Three Guineas, Two Guineas, and 
One Guinea. May be had of Lamborn Cock & Co., 62, and 63, New Bond Street ; 
Austin's Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall; also at Mitchell’s, Bubb’s, R. Ollivier’s, 
Chappell’s, Keith, Prowse & Co.'s, and Alfred Hays’, 

STANLEY LUCAS, Secretary. 


| iaiaaan ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—Instituted 1822.— 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 








UnvER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
WIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
President—Tae Eart or Dubey. 
Principal—Prorgssorn W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 





The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, Members, and Asso- 
ciates, will take place at the Institution, on Taurspay Evening next, March 3rd, 
commenciug at Eight o'clock. 

The Half Term will commence on Monday, March 7th. Candidates for admission 
can be examined at the Institution, on Thursday, March 3rd, at Eleven o'clock. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royat AcapgMy or Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


THIS EVENING. 
ATURDAY BALLAD CONCERTS, Sr. James’s 


Haut. Director—Mr. Jonn Boosey. The Third Concert, This Evening, 
SATURDAY, 26th Fesruary. Artists—Madame Sherrington, Miss Blanche Cole, 
Miss Julia Elton, and Madame Patey; Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Arthur Byron, Mr. 
Carter, Mr. Fielding, and Mr. Chaplin Henry. Pianoforte, Chevalier Antoine de 
Kontski (Pianist to the King of Prussia), The Orpheus Glee Union, under the 
direction of Mr. W. J. Fielding. Conductor, Mr. J. L. Hatron. Stalls, 5s.; Bal- 
cony, 3s. and 2s.; Area 2s.; Orchestra and Gallery, 1s. Tickets to be had at 
St. James's Hall ; of Boosey & Co., Holles Street ; and the usual Musicsellers. 








SECOND PERFORMANCE OF “FAUST.” 


a 

NP, GEORGE's HALL, Lanenaw Prace, Regent 
k Street.—_SATURDAY OPERAS.—Mr. STANLEY BETJEMAN has the 
honour to announce a SERIES OF OPERAS IN ENGLISH 
The Operas will be given entire, and with all the effect available in St. 
George's Hall. On SATURDAY, February 26th (on account of its great 
success), will be repeated Gounop's “‘ FAUST.” Faust, Mr. Stanley Betjeman ; 
Mephistopheles, Mr. R. Temple; Valentine, Mr. R. Lansmere; Wagner, Mr. J 
Harvey ; Siebel, Miss Bessie Emmett ; Martha, Miss Ella Collins; Marguerite Miss 
Fanny Heywood; Chorns of Soldiers, Peasants, Students, &c. Military Band on 
the Stage. Conductor—Mr. Isipore pg SOLLA. Stage Manager—Mr, Frank Bunagss. 

Doors open at 7.20; commence at 8; Carriages at 10. 45. Admission :—Numbered 
Stalls, 5s.; Reserved Seats, 3s. ; Balcony, 2s.; Admission, 1s. Full particulars 
and Tickets at St. George's Hall ; Austin’s; Chappell's; Duff & Stewart's; Vin- 
ning’s Operatic Agency ; Mitchell's; Nimmo’s; and Keith, Prowse, & Co.'s, 


SH-WEDNESDAY at Sr. James's Hati.— 
Mr. Joun Boosey begs to announce A GRAND EVENING CONCERT, at 
St. James's Hall, on Wepnespay, March 2nd, the first part of which will consist of 
Sacred and the second of Ballad Music, The following Artists will appear :—Madame 
Sherrington, Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Jessie Royd, Miss Julia Elton, and Madame 
Patey ; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Patey, and Mr. Vernon Rigby. Pianoforte, Miss Kate 
Roberts. The Orpheus Glee Union, under the direction of Mr. W. J. Fielding. 
Conductor—Mr. J. L. Hatroy. The Programme will include a Selection of the Songs 
from Artuur Suutivan's “* PRODIGAL SON.” Stalls, 6s. ; Balcony, 38.; Area, 2s. ; 
Admission, 1s. Tickets to be had of Mr. Austin, St, James's Hall; Boosey & Co., 
Holles Street ; and the principal Musicsellers, A 


\ R. SIMS REEVES will sing BiumentHat’s popular 
song, “‘ THE MESSAGE,” for the last time previous to his deyarture for 
Italy, at his Benefit Concert, at St, James's Hall, March 11th, 


R. KERR GEDGE will sing To-Day (Saturday), 
at St. James’s Hall, Henry Smart's new song, “GO, WHISPERING 
BREEZE," and at Stevenage, March Ist. 


ERR CARL BOHRER (from the Royal Opera, 

Dresden) will sing ““NON PIU ANDRAI" (“ Nozze di Figaro") and (for 

the First Time in London) “‘ROLAND, OR THE FREE LANCE,” by Lino 
PAINTNER, at the Saturday Evening Concert, at Exeter Hall, this Evening. 

















Published This Day, 


“THH WHHB PHT 
MAZURKA, FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by LOUISE WIESE. 

Price 3s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





MR. VAN PRAAG, 
GENERAL CONCERT AGENT, &c¢. 
M R. VAN PRAAG begs respectfully to inform the 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Musical Profession, that he has the honour to 
acquainting them that he still continues to undertake 
the management of Concerts, Matinées, Soirées, and that he also superintends Balls, 
engages Bands, Choruses, &c. Mr. Van Praac flatiers himself after his many years 
experience, and the ample satisfaction he has hitherto given to the Musical Profession 
and the Public in general, that he may again be fayoured with their commands, 
‘All communications addressed to Mr. Vaw Praac care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & 
Co., at 244, Regent Street, W., will be immediately attended to. Quadrille Bands, 
for Large or Small Parties, supplied on the most reasonable terms. 


T. MARYLEBONE.—TO ORGANISTS.—Notice is 
hereby given, that the Vestry of St. Marylebone are prepared to receive 
APPLICATIONS from professional men desit of f for the 
APPOINTMENT of ORGANIST at the Parish Church, ata Salary of £60 per 
Annum. Applications, with testimonials, to be forwarded under cover to the Vestry 
Clerk, on or before Wednesday, the 2nd day of March, after which time no applica- 
tion can be received. Notice will be given to each candidate of the day on which his 
attendance will be required. Further information as to — oo may be obtained 
k. y oO ’ 
on application to the Vestry Oler' W.E, GREENWELL, Vestry Clerk. 


Court House, Marylebone Lane, February 21, 1870. 





forward his Annual Circular, 
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PUPILS WANTED. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 16, son of a late 


Professor of Music, is desirous of obtaining Pupils for Instruction in the earlier 
branches of Pianoforte playing. Terms, Fifteen to Twenty Shillings per Quarter. 
Apply to Mr, L., 20, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 


PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
And to be realy for delivery on the 1st March, 1870, elegantly bound, gilt edges, etc, 


T\HE THIRD (and concluding) VOLUME OF WELSH 


MELODIES, with Welsh and English Poetry, by TatHatarn, CarrtoG 
‘Huaugs, and Tuomas Ouirnant, Esq. (Honorary Secretary to the Madrigal Society). 





Arranged as Solos and Quartetts, with accompaniment tor Harp or Pianoforte, by 
f 


.Joun Tuomas (Pencerdd Gwalia), Composer of the Cantatas, ‘ Llewelyn,” “ Bride o 

Neath Valley,” &c., &c. Subscription, One Guinea. The Chorus-parts, published 
:separately, at Threepence per Page, for the convenience of Choral Societies. Sub- 
scribers’ Names to be forwarded to Mr. Jounx Tomas (Pencerdd Gwalia), 53, Wel- 
beck Street, London, W.; or to the Publishers, Messrs, LamBorn Cock, & Co., 62 
cand 63, New Bond S'reet, London, W. The Volume will be delivered free of carriage 
to Subscribers. 





EW SONGS AND BALLADS. By W. T. 
WRIGHTON. ——s 
In the Downhill of Life 
Memories, 
The Music of her Voice, 
Remember Me. Shylie Bawn (Comic). 
Fair Spring is Coming. Her Bright Smile haunts me. 
3s. each. All the above songs free by post, 19 stamps each. 
London: Published only by Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 
covery where, 


O CLERGYMEN, ORGANISTS, and all interested 

in the Construction or Preservation of the Organ.—Nearly Ready for Issuc, a 

new and considerably augmented Edition, in One Vol., Royal 8vo. (700 pp.), of the 

ORGAN: its History and Construction. Edited by E. J. Hopkins and E. F. 

Riusavtt, LL.D, Price to Subscribers, £1 1s,; to Non-subscribers, £1 11s. 6d. 

Prospectuses post free. Subscribers’ names received by the Publishers, Robert 
Cocks & Co,, New Burlington Street, London. 


\T. JAMES’S HALL.—NEW PHILHARMONIC 

CONCERTS.—The Nineteenth Season of these Grand Instrumental and Vocal 

‘Concerts will commence with the Public Rehearsal on March 21st. Prospectuses are 
now ready. 


R. EDWARD MURRAY (Baritone), now engaged 

with the Drury Lane Italian Opera Company, respectfully requests that all 
communications may be addressed to him as follows :—Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, 
until March 5th; Theatre Royal, Glasgow, from March 7th to 20th; Royal Amphi- 
theatre, Liverpool, March 21st to 26th. 


Thy Voice is Near. 
Morn on the Meadow. 
The Wishing Cap. 


Order 

















ADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to announce 

to her Friends and Pupils that she will give GUITAR RECITALS during 

the Season, when she will play Selections from the Compositions of Giuliani, Sor, 

Schulz, and herown, Terms for Lessons, and Private Musical Parties, Address, 38, 
Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


R. LEONARD WALKER will sing Herr Kuross’s 
admired song, “‘ THE VALIANT KNIGHT," on March the 8th, at West- 
bourne Hall, Bayswater. 








Just Published, 
THREE PIANOFORTE PIECES BY A. GOLLMICK. 


*““MERRY THOUGHTS.” Morceau de salon 4s, 
“ADELINE.” Pensée ., - os os ss - i. od oe 
“BELLE HUMEUR.” Piece .. oo & 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, w. j 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE.” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 


By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 
London: Lamporn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 
NEW SONG, 


““MY BONNIE SOLDIER LAD,’’ 
Composed by T. AVANT, 


Price 3s, 
London : Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 














Just Published, 
a 
WHERE |! FAIN WOULD BE.” 
Words by ADELAIDE PROCTOR. 
Music by F. E. NESFIELD. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, price 4s., 
Composed by F. E, Nesrietp, “ ANGEL STARS” (words by Adelaide Proctor). 





THE GENERAL 


MUSICAL AND OPERATIC AGENCY. 


OCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL PROFESSORS, 
requiring Engagements or preparing for debut, and others requiring 
ARTISTS FOR PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PERFORMANCES, 
THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM, 


may have their requirements met through this Agency, and business transacted 
with privacy and dispatch, which is based upon the principle that 


No charge is made unless work has been done and services rendered, 





NEW BARITONE SONGS 
Sung by Mr. HARLEY VINNING, 


“SAMSON,” 
By J. F. DUGGAN. 


“THE TROOPER,” 
By G. B, ALLEN. 





PUBLISHED BY VINNING & CO., 


& 
Musical and Operatic Agency, 


125, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON. 





THSS FANTASIA WAS FIRST PLAYED IN PUBLIC BY 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 


At her Pianoforte Recital in St. James’s Hall, 17th June, 1869, and afterwards 
at the Monday Popular Concerts, on January 10th, 1870, 


“REVIVALS,” 


No. 1. 


GRAND FANTASIA 
(In E and A Minor and Major), 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, BY 


WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 


*,* “REVIVALS” will consist of Pieces hitherto only existing in 
Manuscript, or which have been out of Print. Selected from the Works of 
Eminent Masters. 


Price 6s. 
(ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL.) 

LONDON : DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, REGENT STREET 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS. 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 
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LIKE TO LIKE. 
A Comepy in Five Acts. 


Being an English version* of MM. Merunac and Hautvy's Froufrow, 
1s written by H. SurnerRLAnD Epwarps. 


(Continued from page 127.) 





ACT IV. 
At Venice six weeks afterwards. 


Dining-room in an old palace. In front, on the t., a little breakfast table 
well appointed; cloth laid for two. On the r., chairs and work-table. 
Sofa against the wall. Windows at the back. Practicable door x., 
door u. Susan discovered, 


Susan (holding a bill in her hand). Yes, Venice is a very nice place, and 
the Venetians very nice people, but they need not be in such a hurry for 
their money. Fifty pounds here, fifty pounds there, and a hundred some- 
where else—altogether there must be a good deal owing (walks back 
towards table). And why does not Lord Walsingham come? Break- 
fast has been ready this quarter of an hour. 


Enter Isabel, i. 

Isabel. Have you sent for Lord Walsingham ? 

Susan. Only this moment, ma’am. 

Isabel. Very well. / 

Susan (aside, looking at the bili), 1 must show it to her. 

Isabel. Susan. 

Susan. Yes, ma’am. 

Jsabel. You are a very good girl, Susan, and it was really very kind of you 
to follow me here-—— 

Susan. I have never been in service except with you, ma’am; so, directly I 
heard, ma’am, where you were I thought it was my duty: 

Isabel. And I am very much obliged to you—but what is the matter? 
What confuses you—tell me what it is? 

Susan. The fact is, ma’am: 

Isabel, What is that paper you have in your hand? 

Susan. It’s a bill, ma'am. 

Isabel. A bill? 

Susan. I am sorry to tell you, ma’am, but several people have been here for 
money. 

Isabel. For money. (Aside, smiling rather sadly.) It is true, I did not 
think of that. (Aloud.) Well, let me see it. 

Susan. There it is, ma’am (gives her the bill); but there are a great many 
others, some of them, as far as I could make out, for very large sums. 

Isabel. Where are they ? 

Susan. Here. (Gives bills.) 

Isabel. Give them to me, give me them all. (Looking at the bills—aside.) In 
debt am I? I did not think of that when I sent back the money. How- 
ever, I will write to my father. Never mind, Susan, I shall be able to 
pay them. (Enter Servant, bringing newspapers and letters, which she 
places on the table, and a letter which she hands to Isabel.) Ah, it is 
from the doctor. 

[Exit Servant. (Isabel takes letter and reads it with emotion ; 
when she has finished reading it she perceives that Susan 
has not left the room and that she seems to be waiting for 
something.) 

Susan. I beg your pardon, ma‘am, but I heard you say the letter was from 
the doctor ; and that being the case I beg your pardon, but I—— 

Isabel (with much emotion). You wish to know ?—— 

Susan. How Master George is? 

_ + ite George is quite well. All the news is good. Very good, 
indeed. 

Susan. Very good, indeed ? 

Isabel. Yes, Master George is quite well; and (with an effort and very 
rapidly) his papa, who for nearly a month was dangerously ill, is now per- 
fectly recovered. That is what you wanted to know, Susan, was it not ? 
T understand you, and there was no harm in your asking me. 

Susan. Thank you, ma’am 

Isabel. Very well, Susan, that will do. (Exit. Susan. A pause. Tsabel 
casts her eyes slowly around her.) An hour's anger has brought me to 
this! Ah! Well, it is too late now! 


Enter Walsingham. 


(Susan hides the bill.) 








Walsingham. Isabel! 
Tsabel. At last you have come. 
Walsingham. Yes; I am a little late. 





* This version is sanctioned by the authors and published with their 
yiety: in conformity with the requirements of the International Copyright 
197 0). 1852 (signed H. Memuuac, Lupovic Hatfvy. Paris, Jamuary, 26, 











Isabel. Don't speak of it. (Goes to the table.) 

Walsingham (also going to the table; they both sit down). Yes, I must 
speak of it. Do you think I should not have been here before if there had 
been nothing to detain me? I will tell you. 

Isabel (uneasily). You will tell me? 

Walsingham. Certainly! My mother has been here for the last three days. 
Of course you did not know. 

Isabel. 1 did know. 

Walsingham. How could you? 

Isabel. Do you not remember three days ago you were little late as yon 
were to-day? It was the first time, and there was a singular expression 
+ your face. I could not resist it; and the moment you had left the 

ouse—— 

Walsingham (smiling), The moment I had left the house ? 

Isabel. Well! A young woman led in a gondola follows a young man in 
another gondola—what can be more Venetian than that? And that is 
how I discovered that your mother was at Venice. 

Walsingham. You knew it, and you did not speak to me of it ? 

Isabel. I dared not, I was so frightened ? 

Walsingham. So frightened. 

Isabel. Yes, indeed! I feel a little reassured now b I see you laugh, 
for I know you would not laugh if I had anything to fear. 

Walsingham, And what was it you were afraid of? 

Isabel. She hates me, does she not ? 

Walsingham. My mother is too fond of me to hate those who— 

Isabel. Those who love you, why do you not say the word? 

Walsingham, To hate those who love me—— 

Isabel. But she would like to separate us. 

Walsingham, My mother means to pass a portion of the winter at Rome; 
and she hoped, she said, that I would accompany her there. 

Isabel. Ah! And what did you say ? 

Walsingham. How can you doubt? My mother starts to-morrow morning, 
and she starts alone. 

Isabel. Does she really ? 

Walsingham. Indeed she does. 

Isabel. How will she start alone? What, then, are Sir John and Lady 
Lorimer, who came with her, going to do? Will they leave her ? 

Walsingham. Ah, you also know that Sir John is here ? 

Isabel. Yes, and Lady Lorimer too. Of course I know; (sadly) and why 
should I not confess it? I did hope, for a moment, that Lady Lorimer 
would, perhaps, come—— 

Walsingham. Isabel! 

Isabel. But what does it matter after all provided you remain. ll 
my life is centred in you now. I must not forget that, and I shall be 
happy as long as you do not forget it either. 

Walsingham, Why say such things, Isabel? You know that I never ghall 
forget it. 

Tsabel. Yes, I know it. 

Walsingham (rising). Let us see what news there is from England. (Takes 
up newspaper from table; reads.) ‘‘Last night of the opera season. 
Doors open at eight, the performance will begin at half-past.” 

Isabel. We shall never have time to get there. 

Walsingham. No; in the first place it is rather a long distance; and then 
this number of the Times is dated three days ago. 

Isabel (getting up). And what was going on three days ago ? 

Walsingham. Let me see, “Irish Land Question.” Do you care about 
that ? 

Isabel. Not much. 

Walsingham. ‘‘ Russians in Central Asia?” ; 

Isabel. Not at all. Are there any new novels advertised? (Looking over 
Walsingham's shoulder, and reading.) “‘ Romance and Reality,” “ Love 
or Marriage” ——~ 

Walsingham. What are they doing at the theatres? At Drury Lane, 
Formosa. 

Isabel (quickly). What did they finish with at the Opera? 

Walsingham. La Traviata. ; 

(Their voices become sadder and sadder as they read, until at last 
Walsingham lets the paper fall from his hands. They re- 
main silent for a moment, each reflecting, then look at one 
another.) 

Walsingham. Well, Isabel? : 

Isabel. At least you do not regret it ? 

Walsingham. 1? . 

Isabel. Tell me that you do not regret it. 

Walsingham. How can 1? 

Isabel, You love me, do you not ? 

Walsingham. I adore you. 


Susan. Oh, ma’am! 

Isabel. What is it ? . el 
Susan. Sir John Lorimer, ma’am, and Lady Lorimer with him. 
Isabel. Oh! (with joy.) 








Enter Susan, R. 
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Enter Lady Lorimer. 
(Lady L. and Isabel embrace affectionately.) 

Lady I, Oh, my dear. 

Isabel. How kind of you to come! 

Lady L. Well, if Sir John had not consented to accompany me I really 
should have run away and come by myself. (They sit down together 
on the sofa. 

Walsingham (to Sir John). 

Sir John (aside). Do not thank me. 
must be given at once. 

Walsingham (aside), What message ? 

Sir John. Vivian arrived here this morning. 

Walsingham. Vivian? Ah, now I understand why you allowed Lady 
Lorimer to come. If anything happens, Isabel, at least, will not be alone. 

Sir John. Yes, I thought of that. 

Walsingham. Vivian 

Sir John. Did you not expect ?—— 

Walsingham. There are some things which are sure to happen, and of which, 
nevertheless, one scarcely ever thinks. (Zo himself, with a smile.) 
Death, for instance. (Going towards the two women.) What numbers 
of things you must have to say to one another. 

Lady I. 1 should think so. 

Walsingham. If you will allow us we will leave you together a little while 
to continue your conversation. 

Isabel. You are going to your mother’s ? 

Walsingham, Yes. 

Isabel. But—— You will come back? 

Walsingham. Of course. Sir John will come back for Lady Lorimer, and I 
shall return with him. 

Isabel. Good-bye, then, for the present. 

Walsingham. Yes, good-bye for the present, Lady Lorimer. (Bows to her. 
Aside to Sir John, whots waiting for him.) But if Lady Lorimer should 
tell her ? 

Sir John. Lady Lorimer does not know that Vivian is here. 

Walsingham (returning to Isabel and almost unable to restrain his emotion). 
Good-bye ! 

Isabel. You will be back soon ? 

Walsingham. Yes, very soon. [Exeunt Walsingham and Sir John. 

Tsatel. Now sit down there (makes Lady L. sit down in an arm-chair), and 
tell me what is going on in London. (She takes a chair.) 

Lady L. 1n London? 

Isabel. My little boy? 

Lady L. He is very well. 

Isabel. You have seen him lately ? 

Lady L. Yes; just a week ago, the evening before I started, I saw him with 
his governess. I kissed him once for myself and I do not know how 
many times for you. 

Isabel (kissing Lady Lorimer). Thank you, thank you! 

Lady L. She was staying with her father, you know that? 

Isabel. Yes, I know. 

Lady I. As soon as it was quite certain that Mr. Viv (correcting her- 
self). As soon as it was quite certain that all danger was at an end, 
Louisa and your father left London and went down to Elmtree, 

Isabel (sadly). Elmtree? 

Lady L. Yes. 

Isabel,(afler a pause). And me, what do they say about me? 

Lady They say nothing about you. 

Isabel. Nothing? 

Lady L. Only fancy, it took place six weeks ago. During the first fortnight 
. if you like—but don't be alarmed. There was a general understanding 

about it. It was considered good taste to defend you. And then Mr. 
Vivian's solicitor let something out, and it was soon known that when 
your dowry was forwarded to you here, you sent back the whole of the 
fifty thousand pounds by return of post. 

—_ Was it not my duty? The money belonged not to me but to my 
child. 

Lady L. However, you sent back fifty thousand pounds, and there are a 
great many women in this world—at all events, it had the best effect. 
After that even the most severe pitied you, the others almost admired you. 
(Tsabel looks at her in the face.) Courage is such a fine thing, and so 
rare. 

Isabel. People were not too unmerciful with me then ? 

Lady L. No, no; and I dare say there was more than one who secretly 
envied you, for you are very happy here. 

Isabel. Happy ? 

Lady L. Yes. 

Isabel. Certainly, I am happy (with a sort of terror), and, gracious heaven ! 
what would become of me if I were not. (They both rise.) 

Lady L. Forgive me; but you are really not quite so much to be pitied as 
you imagine. He loves you—no, you need not answer—I am sure 
he loves you. I could see that just this moment, when he left you. 

Isabel. Yes, he loves me. 


[zit Susan. 


I am very much obliged to you for coming. 
I came to give you a message—which 


And Louisa ? 





Lady L. Fancy Lord Walsingham! Who would ever have thought him 
capable of a serious passion. | 

Isabel. Why did I not marry him? I thought of that when you spoke of 
Elmtree. Do you remember—it is now five years ago ? 

Lady L. yvemember. 

Isabel. He also had proposed for me; and naturally, as it was Lord Wal- 
singham, they did not even give themselves the trouble——However, if 
I had married him I should not be here now. 

Lady L, (with an air of doubt). Oh, as for that-— 

Isabel. What do you say ? 

Lady L. Nothing at all. 

Isabel. Yes, 1 heard you. 

Enter Susan, much agitated. 

Oh, ma’am, here is !—— 

Good heavens, Susan! what is the matter? What has happened ? 

It’s ——(whispers to Isabel). 


Susan. 

Isabel. 

Susan, 

Isabel. Oh! 

Susan. He’s outside, ma’am. 

Isabel. (to Lady Lorimer). Come, I beg of you —— 

Lady L. What has happened, my dear ? 

Isabel (pointing to the door of her room). Go in there, I beg of you, and 
don’t come out until I myself ask you to do so. 

Lady L. Isabel, my dear Isabel ! 

Isabel. But don’t go away—not on any account. I shall have need of you, 
I am sure. You promise me, don’t you—you will stay? Do not 
abandon me. 

Lady L, Certainly 1 will stay.. 

Isabel. Thank you (opening the door). Go in there, then, and wait for 
me. (Lady L, goes into the room.) Now, Susan. (Susan goes to the 
back, and Vivian appears, pale, emaciated, frightfully changed.) Is 
that you ? 

Vivian. Itis I. 

Isabel. I knew that you had been very ill, but I heard that afterwards, 
fortunately —— 

Vivian. Yes, I was nearly on the point of death, but I did not die. So, as 
soon as I had strength enough, having something to settle with you, I 
came here. 

Isabel. Something to settle? 

Vivian. Yes, it is about (he staggers and supports himself with the 
back of achair. Isabel is going towards him. He stops her by a 
gesture.) Itis nothing. I beg your pardon, I am still very——my 
throat is on fire—I can scarcely speak—some water. 

Isabel. Water. (She goes to the table, pours out some water into one of 
two glasses, and goes towards her husband with it. He has noticed that 
the table is laid for two, Points it out to Isabel, and pushes away the 
glass, Isabel falls back in dispair, and replaces the glass on the table.) 
Gracious heavens ! 

Vivian. It’s about your money. 

Isabel, My money? 

Vivian. Yes, your dowry. You sent it back to me, you must take it again. 
I do not wish you to be exposed to—— 

Isabel. You have had my answer. 

Vivian. I know, I know.. Nevertheless—— 

Isabel. No, I tell you I will not have it. 

Vivian. Will you compel me to give you another reason? (Isabel looks at 
him with a terrified air.) 1 will not allow my son to touch a farthing 
of that money. I will not allow him—do you understand me ? 

Isabel. Oh! 

Vivian. And in order that you should hear this from no one else I came 
myself, and I leave you this. (He places a large sealed envelope on the 
table, and makes a step towards the door.) 

Isabel. You are going away ? 

Vivian. Yes, now that everything is arranged as I desired. 

Isabel. You are going to fight ? 

Vivian. Of course I am going to fight, and I can assure you that if I had 
had strength enough to come before——you don’t doubt me, I suppose? - 

Isabel. A duel—on account of me? Two men try to kill one another on my 
account? It is impossible! Only think! (He is about to leave the 
room. She stops him.) You shall not fight!—A man ‘like you fight 
about a woman like me. You always had far too high an opinion of 
me. I saw it, but I said nothing; I was wrong. But I will not let you 
go so far as to killa man. No, I will not—I will not. .I do not forget 
what I have done, gracious heaven! no. I might well say that I did it 
in a moment of madness. That scene with Louisa—ah! I know now 
how wrong I was, and I implore forgiveness for it. However, if it had 
not been for that scene I never should have——but I will not attempt to 
defend myself; you must have your revenge. Yes, I understand that ; 
avenge yourself then, but in some other way. As for a duel, it shall not 
be. Is there no other way of satisfying your honour ? 

Vivian. My honour? 

Isabel. The opinion of the world! But you know very well whatever you 
may do, the world will never doubt your courage. 
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Vivian. Oh, you make a great mistake if you think that I am troubling 
myself about my honour, or that I care one atom what the world may 
think of your fault or of my vengeance. I loved you; you betrayed me 
because you loved another man, and I am going to see whether I can kill 
that man. That is all. It is plain enough I think. (He goes to- 
wards the door.) 

Isabel. No, no! I will not have it. I alone am guilty; crush me, but me 
alone. (She clings to him, he endeavours to disengage himself.) 

Vivian. Leave me! 

Isabel. What vengeance do you require? Do you wish me to disappear 
from the face of the earth? I do not speak of dying, I should not have 
courage enough. But there are convents here—close by there is one. 
Often, as I have passed before it, I have looked at the gate. I can 
knock and ask for admittance. You can take me there yourself. The 
gate will close upon me, and never, never again, will you hear of the 
woman who has offended you. 

Vivian (still trying to disengage himself). Come, I have told you. 

Isabel. Is that not enough, gracious heaven! If not, think of some other 
punishment. I will submit to anything. Yes, to anything, only do not 
condemn me to live with the horrible thought that a man has perished 
on my account. 

Vivian (endeavouring to unclasp Isabel's fingers), This is all useless. 

Isabel, Pity! mercy! 

Vivian. No. 

Isabel. Henry! 

Vivian (seeking more violently to get rid of her). Oh 

Isabel (hysterically). Don’t go. I will love you for ever ! 

Vivian. Oh! oh! (Isabel faints, still holding her husband by the hands. 
He makes a few steps, unable to get rid of her. At last he manages to 
unclasp her fingers, when she falls back on the sofa. Vivian is about 
to leave the room, but having reached the back of the stage, he stops, 
returns, looks on the inanimate figure of Isabel, and for a moment 
remains bewildered. Lady Lorimer issues from the inner room, then 
Vivian, without saying a word, points to Isabel, and exit.) 

Lady I. Isabel, Isabel ! 

Isabel (slowly recovering consciousness, and opening her eyes). Where is he? 

Lady L. Gone. 

Isabel. Gone? 

Lady L. Calm yourself. 

Isabel (rising). He has gone out to fight. (Lady L. looks at her inquir- 
ingly.) He told me so. 

Lady L. Oh! 

Isabel. I must go; I must prevent them. 

Lady. I. Go where? you do not know. 

Isabel. I will find out. 

Lady L. And even if you were to find out? No—remain here. I under- 
stand now. Sir John knew all about it, and wished me to be with you. 
He was right. 

Isabel. 1 implore you—let me go! 

Lady = No, I will not let you leave the room (she makes her sit down on 
a@ chair). 

Isabel. What am I to do, then ? 

Lady LZ. Wait. Sir John will come and tell us. 

Isabel. Wait? 

Lady L. Yes, 

Isabel. Oh! 

Lady [. It is only a duel after all, and how many duels end in nothing. 

Isabel, Oh! not this one. (As if struck by an idea.) Ah! (she rises). 

Lady L. What is it ? 

Isabel (walknig in an agitated manner about the room). He will not defend 
himself, I know he will not. Why did I not say just now that he would 
not defend himself? That’s what I should have said. If I had said that 
there would have been no duel (finding a chair in her way she takes 
hold of it, and drags it mechanically after her). 

Lady L. Isabel! 

Isabel (sinking into the chair, Ladu L. goes down on her knees before 
Isabel and embraces her). Gracious heavens! To be here useless, wait- 
ing and unable to do anything but wait. (A dead silence, prolonged as 
much as possible.) Do you remember three months ago one night we 
were at the play together, with Mrs. Danvers and Lady Langton? We 
had a large box just over the stage, and I felt so happy. I can’t tell 
why, but I remember saying to myself, between the acts, that I felt so 
happy, and that I had never amused myself so much before. You re- 
member ? It was about three months ago. 

Lady L. Yes, quite well. 

Isabel. Sir John has not come. Perhaps the duel has been stopped. (Again 
a prolonged silence.) Ah, listen! 

Lady L. 1 hear nothing. 

Isabel. _ Yes, some one is coming. (She suddenly jumps up.) I heard 
plainly enough. (£nter Sir John, very pale.) Gracious heaven ! I dare 
not ask. (70 Sir John.) My husband ? 


Isabel. And ?——(Sir John makes no answer). He is dead? 

Sir John. No; only wounded, but—— 

Isabel. But? 

Sir John. Wounded dangerously. 

Isabel. Very well, I will go 

Sir John. No, you cannot. 

Isabel. What do you mean by “cannot”? Ah! if you think anything on 
earth can prevent me—— 

Sir John (stopping her). His mother is with him. 

Isabel. His mother ? 

Sir John. Yes. 

Isabel. Ah, you are right. If his mother is there—of course—I cannot. 
(She staggers. Lady L. pushes forward a chair, Isabel sinks exhausted 
into tt.) That is quite right. 








Env or Act IV. 


——— ae 
ACT V. 


Same scene as in Act II]. Room presents a deserted aspect. No flowers, 
no flower-pots in the stands. No music on the piano, Time, evening. 
On the table a lighted lamp. George and his Governess discovered. 

The Governess (seated near the table, is reading with George). ‘The 
prince reached the gate; as soon as he touched it with the talisman it 
opened of itself, and he ran into the unknown land to look for the 
princess. After seeking her everywhere for two years he had the hap- 
piness to find her, and brought her home with him.” 

George. And why did the prince take so much trouble to find her? 

Governess. Because he was very fond of her. 

George. And he did find her at last ? 

Governess. You heard, “after looking for her everywhere for two years he 
had the happiness ” 

George. I say—if you don’t mind; but you must not say anything about 
it to any one 

Governess. If I don’t mind ? 

George. If you don’t mind we will start together, and we will go and 
look for mamma all over the world. (Zhe Governess kisses the child.) 


Enter a Servant. 
Servant. Miss Simpson—— 
Governess. What is it ? 
Servant. Susan, Mrs. Vivian's maid. 
Governess. Mrs. Vivian’s maid ? 
Servant. Yes, she is outside. She wishes to see Master George. 
Governess. Really! I don’t know whether I ought to allow it. 
Servant. She would only stay one minute. 
Governess. I don't think I can allow it. (With some emotion.) On the 
other hand I don’t know whether I ought —— 

Enter Susan. (She stops at the back of the stage). 
Susan, Oh, Miss Simpson, I beg of you! [£xit Servant. 
George (running up to Susan). It’s Susan! 
Susan. Did you know me, Master George ? 
George. I should think so, I knew you directly. 
Susan. What a big boy you have grown. 
George. It’s such a long time since I saw you. 
Susan. Yes, a long time, more than six months. 
George. Why did you go away? 
Susan. Why? 
George. And where’s mamma? 
Susan. Oh! (a pause.) 








Enter Vivian, r. 
Vivian (to the Governess). Take George away, Miss Simpson. (He kissea 
his son. 
Governess. \ hope, Mr. Vivian, I did nothing wrong ? 
Yivian. Ido not reproach you. Please take George away. 
[Exit Governess, n, with the child. 
Susan. I beg your pardon, sir. 
Vivian. Never mind, never mind. How long have you been in London? 
Susan. Since yesterday. 
Vivian, And are you——alone. 
Susan. No, sir. Miss Louisa is here also, with Mr. Royston and—— 
Vivian. And? 
Susan, Yes, sir. 
Vivian (to himself). Close to me, in London! , 
Susan. Oh, we are only passing through. We start to-night for Paris, and 
from Paris to the south of France. The doctors said it was absolutely 
necessary. 
Vivian. The doctors ? : 
Susan. Yes, sir. We stopped here for a consultation, and I thought that if 
mistress could hear how Master George was, that would do her more 
goéd than anything the doctors could think of. So I came without saying 





Sir John. Your husband is safe—— 


anything to anyone. 
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Is she in danger, Susan ? 

Yes, sir. 

Not in danger of dying, however, not in danger of dying? 

I don’t think so. 

Vivian. You do not think so? 

Susan. Iwas very much more frightened—of course I was very much more 
frightened the day, sir, when you—— (she pauses). 

Vivian. Speak, Susan ; pray tell me what you have to say. 

Susan. I certainly thought then that all was over. It lasted three days. 
Lady Lorimer and myself did all we could for her, but every moment 
we thought would be the last. After these three days Miss Louisa 
arrived. Mistress did not know her at first, but at last she recognized 
her, and Miss Louisa took her in her arms, and mistress began to weep, 
and they both wept without saying a word. From that time mistress 
began to improve, and soon afterwards we started for Devonshire, and 
went to stay with Mr. Royston at Elmtree. 

Vivian. And once in Devonshire she got better and better ? 

Susan, Yes, for the first two months she seemed to do so, but she was very 
pale and smiled so sadly when she did smile. Ah, sir, if you had only 
seen her, in her common black dress, her, who formerly. 

Vivian (interrupting her). Formerly what? 

Susan. Then she was always with the poor, with the sick; at last what 
might have been expected took place. After passing several nights by 
the side of a poor old woman whose life she saved, she, in her turn, 
fell ill, and when she wished to rise from her bed, it was impossible. 
Then the doctors came. Some recommended one thing, some another, 
and at last she was advised to go to London, and the London doctors, as 
I just told you, sir, say she must go to the south of France. 


Enter Servant. 


Vivian, 
Susan, 
Vivian. 
Susan, 


Servant. 
Vivian. 
Susan, 
Vivian. 
Susan. 


Miss Royston, sir. 
Louisa ! 
Ah, sir, if Miss Louisa has come, mistress must-—— 
What do you say? 
Mistress must be very ill indeed. 
Vivian (pointing to the door), That way—you will find George. You can 
wish him good-bye. There, be quick! [£zit Susan, r. 
( Vivian has made a sign to the servant, who has gone out at the back.) 
Enter Louisa. 
The child ! 
Louisa ! 
Her child! You cannot object to her seeing her child before she dies ? 
Before what ? 
Before she dies. 
Oh! 


Jouisa, 

Vivian. 

Louisa, 

Vivian. 

Louisa. 

Vivian. 

Louisa, You do not answer me. 

Vivian. George is in there. (Ze rings the bell.) He will come directly. 
You shall take him with you. 

Lonisa. T shall take him with me? 

Vivian. Is not that what you asked ? 

Louisa, Yes; that is what I asked, but that is not what I hoped you 
would answer. 

Virtan. What do you desire, then ? 

Louisa. Her child! It would be too much to ask you, perhaps, but I 
hoped that you would bring him yourself—that you would see her—that 
you would even utter a word of forgiveness. 

Vivian. Of forgiveness ? 

Louisa, Henry! 

Vivian. Oh, if that is what you wish! 

Louisa. She is dying. 

Vivian. Dying! Oh, Louisa! Oh if it were possible! My heart is 
suffering from the most frightful torture imaginable. If by giving my 
life I could save hers, I certainly would give it without hesitation. I 
- the truth when I say that ; I should tell a falsehood if I said I forgave 

ler. 

Louisa. It is by your hand that she dies. 

Vivian. By my hand ? 

Louisa, Yes, by yours. You avenged yourself. Very well. 
Vengeance comes forgiveness. 

Vivian. I cannot ! 

Louisa, Has not the expiation been painful enough? Think of what she 
has suffered. 

Vivian. What she has suffered? Look around you! Do you see the house 
deserted, the child abandoned ? Look, consider, and tell me which of the 
two, she or myself, seems to have suffered ? 

Louisa, She longs to see you, and she is dying ! 

Vivian. Do you wish me to tell a falsehood? If that is all, I will do what 
you ask me, I can say that I forgive her, though there is no forgiveness 
in my heart. But if you require more than that—no, it is impossible! 
‘The wound was too severe—my grief is too profound. 

Louisa. A greater injury than yours has been forgiven, nevertheless. 

Vivian. A greater injury than mine ? 


But after 





Louisa. A greater injury than yours. 

Vivian. Of whom are you speaking ? 

Louisa. It is your fault if I evoke such recollections. 
mother-—— 

Vivian. Louisa! 

Louisa, Whose son you killed. 

Vivian. Oh! 

Louisa. She saw that Isabel was dying. And Isabel, dying as she is, 
begged that mother to forgive her, and to forgive you. 

Vivian. And did she grant her forgiveness ? 

Louisa. She did. 

Vivian. It is untrue! 

Louisa. She swore to heaven that she forgave you both. 

Vivian (after a pause.) What faith you women must have to perform such 
miracles ! 

Louisa. Henry! 

Vivian. Take the child—take him sway at once. 

Enter Royston. 


I speak of that 


Louisa, Papa! 

Vivian. You, Mr. Royston ? 

Royston. She would come. 

Louisa, Isabel? 

Royston. She is outside. [Hxit Louisa.) (To Vivian.) You cannot refuse 
to see her. She has only come here to die. (Jsabel appears at the back 
supported by Louisa, She takesa few steps, and sinks on her knees. 
Royston takes a step towards her to raise her from the ground.) 

Isabel. No, papa, not you. (Vivian rushes towards her, raises her up, and 
takes he. in his arms. 

Vivian. Oh, Isabel, Isabel ! 

Lsabel. Thank you, thank you. (JZsabel is now on the sofa, Vivian on his 
knees by her side.) 

Isabel (looking around her), At home again, at home! 

Vivian. Yes, at home, Isabel, at home! And you will not die, and you 
will remain here, now, for ever. 

Isabel (smiling). For ever! 

Vivian. Isabel, my Isabel! 

Isabel. You pardon me, do you not ? 

Vivian. Yes, yes, I forgive you, and you shall not die. 

Isabel. Oh, as for that !——where is my child, bring me my child. 

Vivian. Yes, I will go for him. 

Isabel. Directly, and bring him to me yourself. 

Exit Vivian, and immediately afterwards returns with George. 

George (with delight). Mamma! 

Isabel. George, my child! (She takes him in her arms and embraces him.) 

George. Now you have come back. 

Isabel. Yes, but not for very long, George; I think not. Let me kiss you 
again, once more (embraces her son several times). And now, Louisa 

come here, Louisa. (She places George in Louisa's arms.) He is 
yours, I give him to you. 

Louisa. Isabel! 

Isabel. Yes, yours; and he also (pointing to Vivian). Take care of them 
both. Once before in this very place I said the same thing to you. For- 
give me ! 

Louisa. Oh! 

Vivian. You will not die, it is impossible. 

Isabel, Not die! (Looking around her.) It would be a pity not to do so 
now. 

Royston. My darling! 

Isabel. Never mind, poor papa. What had I a right to expect? That I 
should die deserted in despair! Instead of that I die in the midst of those 
who love me, calm and happy. 

Vivian, No, it is not you who require forgiveness; it is I—I who did not 
sufficiently take care — 

Isabel. You, why should you be forgiven? For having loved me too much? 
(Pointing to Louisa and Roys‘on.) That has been my misfortune, you 
have all been too fond of me. 

Louisa. Isabel ? 

Isabel. And that is why I am dying, and that is why I am dying so peacefully. 
(Sighing.) Oh! 

All (thinking her dead). 

Isabel (raising her head). 


Isabel ! 

Louisa, where are you, Louisa? Come here; 
I have something to tell you. When I am dead you must take this dress 
off. I don’t like this black dress—no. You will find among my ball 
dresses a white one. The skirt is covered all over with little rosebuds. 
Let me wear it again. You will see how nice I shall look, and you will 
all think of the Isabel whom you loved so much and who was so happy 
in former days. 

Vivian. Ah! 

Isabel. Yes, always the same! (Z'o George.) My dear little boy! You for- 
give me, do you not? Isabel, poor Isabel. 

All, Oh! 


END. 
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BEETHOVENIANA. No. VI.* 
(Continued from page 37.) 
yur. FINALE TO A SMALL UNKNOWN OPERA—continued. 

The fact that the duet rises toa greater pitch of expression than 
the trio, shows that the one must be differently sung from the other. 
The difference in style of delivery must extend even to the chief 
subject which is common to both pieces. In the case of the duet, this 
must have more accentuation and variety, while in the trio, though 
the tempo is the same, the expression must be more even. 

No information is extant by which we can determine the time at 
which this finale was composed. The manuscript has the appearance 
of belonging to about the date 1800. ‘That it was written before 
Leonora seems to follow from the fact of the parallelism between the 
two; for it is impossible to believe that Beethoven would have used 
a melody from Leonora in a later work. 

It is also impossible to help remarking, how naturally the words of 
the finale: “ Nie war ich so froh wie heute,” suit that melody, while 
in the duet the unusual repetition of the half of the second word: 
“© namen-namen-lose Freude,” goes against the fact of any original 
connection between the words and the music. 

1x. Dors anp Srroxes. 

On looking through the original editions of Beethoven’s works, and 
comparing them with recent editions, it will be observed that the former 
contain two marks of staccato, namely, both points and strokes; while 
in the latter only points, or only strokes, are used, showing that in the 
later editions, the distinction between the two modes of marking has 
been given up, as if it were not necessary for the understanding or the 
exact execution of Beethoven’s music. The truth of this conclusion 
will depend upon whether Beethoven himself intended any difference 
between points and strokes, and wished to indicate a different mode 
of execution, in each case. We propose to examine this point a little 
in detail. 

In the library of the Gesellschaft der Musik-Freunde, at Vienna, there 
is a large collection of ancient manuscript orchestral parts, which have 
been looked through and corrected by Beethoven himself. These parts, 
which are older than any printed copies, and have been very much used, 
were originally in Beethoven’s possession, and were sold by auction 
with the rest of his musical remains (see No. 190, &c. of the Auction 
Catalogue, and the Deutsche Musikzeitung, 7th July 1862) 

Beethoven looked very sharply after his parts. In one of the first 
violin parts just mentioned, some one has, in two places, put this mark ; 
X X. To the first of these, Beethoven has marked with red pencil, in 
his own large writing :—« V.B.—These are the X’s of an ass who has 
left his mark here,”—and at the second one: “ This X is also by anass.” 
The “ass,” whoever he was, has preserved his incognito. 

But'to return to the corrections, Many of them refer to the marks of 
bowing and the like. In one of the first violin parts of the 7th Sym- 
Phony, the copyist has written a passage in the second movement as 
follows :— 











ten. ~ e e 
Gataet eS aes eae eee 
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cres. 


on which Beethoven has altered the dots above the quavers into strokes, 
leaving the passage as follows :— 
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with a mark in the margin calling attention to the alteration, probably 
for the information of some one who was assisting him. The same 
thing occurs in the viola part at the Sth and 6th bars of the same 
movement, where the copyist has— 


FS —— 2 | &e, 
Ss 


* From the German of Herr Nottebohm. 

















which Beethoven has altered to— 
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with X'! in the margin. we 
Further on, beginning at bar No. 19, the copyist has written— 
ep a t J 

t > a = Se ae. 

which Beethoven has corrected to— i 
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placing in the margin _; and ‘‘+ WY take away the 1+.” Similar 
changes are to be found in other passages, and other parts. 

In a letter of 1825 to Carl Holz, who had undertaken to correct a 
copy of the quartet in A minor, recently finished, Beethoven says: 
“ Where a dot stands ever a note, it must not be changed into a 
stroke, and the reverse— 


o 28 is by no means the same as d P| e. 


From these examples it is evident that as early as the year 1813, 
when the seventh Symphony was first performed, Beethoven made 
a difference between points and strokes, 1 am not in a position 
to show that it was the case before that time, but there is no reason 
to doubt it. 

“ The question now comes—What difference in value did Beethoven 
attach to these different signs? He must have understood them as he 
had been taught to understand them, and his interpretation could hardly 
have been other than that in use at the time in Vienna and elsewhere. 
To ascertain what this was it will be advisable to consult such works as 
had at that time a general authority, or were written by persons living 
in Vionna, and standing in a close relation to Beethoven. [@.] 
(To be continued.) 
—0—_ 
THE NEW YORK BEETHOVEN CENTENARY, 

Our friend Watson, for reasons best known to himselt, assails the 
Beethoven Festival scheme with his sharpest satire. Hear him :— 

“Tt is reported that Dr. R. Ogden Doremus, the President-Vice-President 
the concentrated essence and the nitrous-gaseous principle of the Beethoven 
Festival, will not move from Union Place, next May. This stationary— 
‘move’ is, in some way, remotely connected with the Beethoven Festival. 
Only last week an agitating report was current, that a body had been found 
exhibiting evident marks of neglect or something worse—some said it was 
poisoned, others that it had been ‘ burked,’ and that it had been sent to Dr. 
Doremus for musico-chemico analysis. A few of the oldest inhabitants, it is 
said, recognized the corpse as that of one Beethoven, which, they said, had 
of late been needlessly disinterred. We believe this report to be altogether un- 
founded, as Mr. P. 8. Gilmore, the great Jubilee-Festivalist, was in New York 
during the past week, searching with the aid of a powerful magnifying glass, 
but could find no signs of that body. Several of our wealthiest and most in- 

fluential citizens were seen last week to move their fingers from their breeches 
pockets, and place them upon their noses, The ‘move’ was received as a 
certain indication that the treasurer of the Beethoven Festival had been about. 
The one hundred directors of the Beethoven Centennial Festival have given 
our representative historical painter, William H.. Powell, an order for a great 
cartoon, in honour of the occasion. It is to be allegorical and apocryphal, and 
will represent Apollo strident, one foot resting upon the Crystal Palace, Lon- 
don, and the other on the Coliseum, Boston. Apollo will be playing on the 
harp of a thousand strings, blowing a trumpet at the same time; while 
Beethoven, astride on his shoulders, will wave the American flag. Mas- 
sachusetts will be represented as a forlorn damsel, sitting on Plymouth Rock, 
with dishevelled hair, wringing her hands, while Gilmore, weeping, applies 
some Eau-de Cologne to her nose. The effect will be fine, and the applica- 
tion as clear as mud. Our representative composer, George I’. Bristow, hav- 
ing received an order to write a Grand Centennial Overture, has, after mature 
consideration, arrived at a pause, before the beginning of the overture. He 
feels certain that at this rate, the work will be completed in time for the 
Festival. The price is put down among the minor expenses at 5,000 dollars, 
a sum which will be hardly noticed in the aggregate of expenses.” 





Tue Duke of Saxe-Coburg has ‘named M. Eugene Ketterer, a 








Chevalier of the Order of Saxe-Ernestine. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
MORNING PERFORMANCE, 
THIS DAY (SATURDAY), FEBRUARY 26vu, 1870, 


To Commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 

QUINTET, in E fiat, for two Violins, two Violas, and Violon- 

eello—MM, Joacuim, L. Rigs, Straus, Zerpint, aud Piatti AMosart. 
SONG, “ Sigh no more, ladies "—Mr. Kerr Gepce md .. Sullivan. 
BALLADE, in G minor, for Pianoforte alone—Madame Scuemann Chopin. 
CHACONNE, for Violin, with Pianoforte Accompaniment—Herr E 

JoacHim ie we ee = om = “ .. Vitali. 
SONG, “ Go, whispering breeze "—Mr. Kerr Genes Pe .. Smart, 
GRAND TRIO, in B Flat, Op. 97, for Pianoforte, Violin, and 

Violoncello—Madame Scuumany, MM. Joacuim and Pratt 

Conductor Mr. BENEDICT. 


THE TWENTY-FIRST CONCERT OF THE TWELFTH SEASON 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 281, 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


Beethoven. 


1870, 


Programme. 
PART I. 

QUINTET, in C major, for two Violins, Viola, and two Violon- 

cellos—MM. JoacutM, L. Ries, Straus, Daubert, and Piatt1 Schubert, 
AIR, “A te fra tanti affanni "—Mr. Byron .. ae oe lozart, 
PRELUDE, in B minor 
CANON, in A flat major 
IMPROMPTU, in F minor 


a a as oe a“ Bach, 
} satan ScnuManny es .. < Schumann, 


Schubert, 


PART II. 

TRIO, in E flat, Op. 70, No. 2, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violon- 

cello—Madame Scuumany, MM. Joacutm and Piatti . Beethoven, 
SONG, “ Good Night "—Mr. Byron .. oc ae se Schubert, 
CONCERTO, in D minor, for two Violins, with Accompaniment 

of Double String Quartet-—MM. Joacuim and Sarnton, ac- 

companied by MM. L, Ries, Potitzer, Lupwic, Zsreint, 

Straus, ZERBINI, Junr., Dausert, PRATTEN, and Piatti . J. 8. Bach, 

Conductor Mr. BENEDICT. 


Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets to be had of Avustry, 28, 
Piccadilly; Kit, Prowse, & Co. 48, Cheapside; Hays, Royal Exchange 
Buildings ; R. W. Oxtivier, 19, Old Bond Street; and of Cuarrett & Co., 50, 
New Bond Street. 








MARRIAGE. 

On the 24th inst., at St. Gabriel’s, Warwick Square, by the Rev. 
T. L. Gleadowe, rector of I'rodesley, Shropshire, assisted by the Rev. 
Brymer Belcher, M.A., James LamBorn Cock, of 20, Cork Street, 
Burlington ‘Gardens, and 63, New Bond Street, to Emma (Ellice), 
eldest daughter of the late Rosert J. Jewewt, of Newport, Isle of 
Wight. No cards. 

DEATH. 


At Paris, on the 12th inst., of bronchitis, at the age of 45, 
CLEMENCE GABRIELLE, the beloved wife of J. P. Gotpsere, Esq., 
late of 11, Park Lane, London. 


’ NOTICE. 
It is requested that Advertisements may be sent not later than 
Thursday ; otherwise they will be too late for insertion. 








To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MusicaL WorLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received as late as 
Three o'clock P.M. on Thursdays, but not later. ’ayment on 
delivery. 





With this number of the Musica WortD subscribers will receive 
Sour extra pages, and again, from TIME TO TIME, as expedience 
may suggest. 


Che Busical Worl, 


LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1870. 


A WANDERING MENESTREL. 
CERTAIN Monsieur Ernest David has thought it worth 
while to write a series of articles in Le A/énéstrel, based upon 
Dr. Burney’s Travels in France and Italy. We are not going to 

















quarrel with him for doing so, being content simply to regret that 
he knows no better. But in his last article, Monsieur Ernest 
David goes out of his way to make some sharp reflections upon 
English music and musicians. Here, of course, it is our duty to 
interfere, and we discharge our duty none the less readily because 
Monsieur Ernest David has written himself down an ass. Here 
are the lines between which long ears are visible :— 

‘‘Burney me parait d’une naivet4 adorable avec ses jeunes compositeurs 
anglais et sa musique anglaise. Qui donc les connait? ov sont-ils et 
comment les appelle-t-on ces fameux musiciens anglais? Duquel 
d’entre eux le nom a-t-il jamais traversé le détroit? Et la musique 
anglaise! quel est son genre, son caractére, son cachet? Dans quelle 
cuvre la trouve-t-on? Certainement Tallis, Purcell, Arne, Burney lui- 
méme ont écrit d’assez bonnes choses pour l’église, mais on ne les 
connait qu’en Angleterre. La véritable musique anglaise n’existe que 
dans les glees, les catches, les gigues et les chansons; je ne la trouve pas 
hors de 1a: Car il est impossible de dire que la musique de Hendel est 
anglaise; autant vaudrait soutenir que lui-méme était anglais! A ce 
compte-l4 Haydn serait anglais parce qu'il a écrit douze symphonies 
& Londres! Et Weber aussi & cause de son Oberon représente a 
Londres et son ouverture de Jubel qui finit par le God save! Et encore 
Mendelssohn qui a terminé sa troisitme symphonie en la mineur par le 
développement d’un théme anglais! Ces deux productions de ces 
grands compositeurs, au surplus, ne sont pas leurs meilleures; ils ont 
voulu caresser la faiblesse d’orgueil britannique et n’ont fait que gater 
leur inspiration. Il ont sacrifié & la nationalite! C'est trés-beau la 
nationalité, mais pas en cas pareil. Nos chers voisins ont fait ce quils 
ont pu pour s’approprier Haendel; il ont méme été jusqu’d dénaturer 
son nom pour le bretonniser (qu’on me passe cette expression!) en 
l’écrivant Handel au lieu de Haendel sa veritable orthographe. Mais 
malgré tous leurs efforts ils n’ont jamais pu réussir 4 lui enlever sa 
nationalité, ni faire de l’Angleterre un pays musical.” 

It is quite unnecessary to refute this egregious nonsense for the 
behoof of Englishmen. Having read to the end—if, indeed, they 
can get so far, without going into convulsions—our compatriots 
will put Monsieur Ernest David among the most remarkable 
examples of Frenchmen who} know nothing outside France, and 
straightway forget all about him. But as Monsieur Ernest David 
may himself read these lines, and may not be beyond the hope of 
perceiving some glimmer of truth anent England and the English, 
we dwell upon his remarks for a moment. Monsieur Ernest 
David, looking across the Channel with disdain and incredulity, 
asks— Where is English music, and where are English musicians?” 
Monsieur Ernest David knows nothing: of eitker. Is this pre- 
sumptive evidence that neither exists? We might think so if it 
did not immediately appear how many things are to moderately- 
informed people which are not to Monsieur Ernest David. For 
example, our Gallic friend does not know that Handel’s oratorios 
were written in the English school, and, for the most part, remain 
English property, so far as performance goes. He does not know 
that “le God save” is the Prussian national melody, on which 
account it appears in Weber’s Jubilee overture. And he does not 
know that the finale of Mendelssohn’s A minor symphony is inno- 
cent of a Scotch, much more of an English theme. It may be, 
therefore, that English music and musicians exist without being 
known to Monsieur Ernest David. What comfort there is in the 
thought! How freely we breathe again! Au revoir, Monsieur 
Ernest David ! 

—_—)O—— 

iy consideration of the genuine success of La Bohémienne (The 

Bohemian Girl), at the Théatre Lyrique, in Paris—a success 
which has actually prevented that establishment from closing its 
doors—Mr. Balfe, the composer, has received the decoration of the 
‘‘ Legion of Honour.” Such a decoration his thousands of admirer® 
in “ Old England” have long ago affectionately bestowed upon 
him—from their hearts, Mr, Balfe has now got it in riband, from 
a magnanimous foreign nation, which, having, at present, but 
little original music of its own to boast of, thus gracefully expresses 
its sense of the possession of true musical genius by an Englishman. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Mort information has come to hand respecting the ‘‘ Proverbs” 
by Haydn, which will soon be published at Munich. They are 
six in number, and run as thus:—‘* Tout commencement est 
difficile.” ‘*Qui saute haut saute mal.” ‘Qui se ressemble 
s’'assemble.” ‘‘A chacun son bien.” ‘Trop et trop peu ne 
yalent rien.” ‘Finis coronat opus.” The last but two is highly 
spoken of for its ingenuity, each of the four parts being in a 
different rhythm. These interesting trifles now belong to a Father 
Kaim, and were written by Haydn at the Monastery of Ochsen- 
hausen, where Haydu broke his journey from England. 





Arter twenty-three years of service, M. Strauss retired from 
the post of purveyor of dance music to the French Court, with 
the red ribbon and cross of the Legion. M. Strauss’s decoration 
seems to have turned his head. At a dinner given a few days 
since he harangued his orchestra as though mounted on a 
veritable cheval de bataille. ‘‘ Let me remind you,” said the new 
knight, ‘‘of the words of a king of France. Each soldier car- 
ries his marshal’s baton in his knapsack? I address myself to you, 
young guard; each of you has also his marshal’s baton in the 
case of his violin. The cross which I wear to-day marks a fact 
of great importance, an event.” Well might the reporter call 
the speaker ‘‘ Le Général Strauss.” We should like to know, 
however, the precise time in the evening when the oration was 
delivered. 

—_) oO 


CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Mr. Acuitar’s Soirée d’invitation took place on ‘Thursday evening 
week, when the following programme was gone through 

Solo, Piano, ‘‘ Bolero,” Aguilar (Mr. Aguilar) ; Song, “ The Bird and the 
Maiden,” Spohr (Miss Grace Lindo)—Clarionet obbligato, Mr. Lazarus ; 
Song, ‘‘ Farewell, fair Ines,” F. Elmore (Mr. Frank Elmore) ; Duet, Clarionet 
and Piano, Andante and Rondo frem Sonata in E flat, Weber (Mr. Lazarus 
and Mr. Aguilar); Song, “ Mandolinata,” Paladilhe (Miss Ferrari) ; Song, 
“The Ferry Boat,” Aguilar (Mr. Desmond L. Ryan); Solo, Piano, Fantasia 
on Jl Trovatore, Gottschalk (Miss Grace Aguilar); Song, ‘‘Eiley 
Mavourneen,” Benedict (Mr. Frank Elmore); Songs, “Appeal,” “In a 
wood on a windy day,” Aguilar (Miss Grace Lindo); Solo, Clarionet, 
Fantasia on Der Freischiitz (Mr. Lazarus); Song, “ Aione,’’ Aguilar (Miss 
Alice Ogle); Solo, Piano, Fantasia on ‘aust, Aguilar (Mr. Aguilar) ; Duet, 
‘The Invitation,” Glover (The Misses Ferrari) ; Song, ‘If Doughty Deeds,” 
Sullivan (Mr. Desmond L. Ryan); Solo, Piano, ‘March of the 99th,” 
Aguilar (Mr. Aguilar). 

Miss Grace Aguilar accompanied the vocal music on the pianoforte. 


Brrxton.—There has been no lack of really good music in this 
quietly fashionable and out-of-the-way southern suburb of late, Until 
the present season, indeed, the Amateur Musical Society held a 
complete monopoly of the local patronage, Lut this winter, encouraged 
by the growing taste for classical music, two enterprising rivals have 
arisen, one of whom, Mr. Ridley Prentice, has succeeded in establishing 
a series of strictly classical chamber concerts, held in the same building ; 
while to those of lighter tastes, and who prefer choral to instrumental 
music, Mr. W. Lemare, the director of the new Brixton Choral Society 
appeals, and does his best to enlist support by performing works of 
standard merit. This competition has had beneficial results in many 
ways. The advent of Mr. Prentice and Mr. Lemare has stimulated 
the old amateurs to increased exertions, and at the same time that the 
number of their subscribers has not fallen off in the least, neither of 
the former have had cause to complain of a want of support; and the 
Brixton concert-goers have the benefit of hearing every month, without 
the inconveniences attending a journey to town, very superior perfcrm- 
ances of orchestral, chamber, and choral works, Within a fortnight 
three of these concerts have taken place in the elegant room called the 
Angell Town Institution. Taking them in chronological order, the 
first (4th inst.) was a Brixton Amateur Concert, rendered especially 
interesting by a performance of Haydn’s symphony, No. 7, in D, in 
the interpretation of which the band gave many evidences of careful 
training. The programme, besides, included an overture, a march, 
and an’ operatic selection (on Rigoletto), in which there were some 
choice bits of solo playing; and Miss Annie Stocken played Weber's 

anoforte sonata, Op. 24. Closely following this concert came the 

t but one of Mr. Prentice’s series, when the works presented were 
Mozart's string quintet, ia G minor, No. 8; Beethoven's Sonata Appas- 
stonata ; Prelude and Gavotte, in G (Suite 6), J.S. Bach, for violoncello; 
and Haydn’s string quartet, in D minor. Messrs. Weist Hill, F. Amor, 
W. H. Hann, 8. Webb, Prentice, and W. Pettit, took part in the 
above selection, and the concert was one of uniform excellence. The 





Luscinian Glee Club, Miss Banks, and Mr, W. H. Hillier, lent their 
aid in the vocal department. Last Monday the Choral Society gave a 
concert (the third of the season), and signalized itself by first per- 
forming in the metropolis Mr. Arthur 8. Sullivan’s much admired 
oratorio, The Prodigal Son. The choral parts of the work were ren- 
dered with admirable effect by the choir, numbering about 100 good 
and well tutored voices, and the arti-ts entrusted with tue sulos were 
Miss Katherine Poyntz, Miss Newton, Mr. Harley Vinning, and Mr. 
Stedman. This last gentleman, who is, we believe, an amateur, rang 
the tenor music with a commendable iufusion of taste, but his voice 
evidenced tremulousness all the evening. The others acquitted them- 
selves to perfect satisfaction; but the work, as a whole, owing, 
perhaps, to the absence of orchestral accompaniments, met with no 
great amount of appreciation. Mr. Lemare conducted, and there was 
an exceedingly full audience.—W. H. P. 


ene 
HERR JOACHIM AND MADAME SCHUMANN. 


The following comparison between these artists appeared recently in 
the Birmingham Daily Post. Of its truth we leave our readers to 
judge for themselves :— 


“The former has long been acknowledged by every nation in Europe as 
the foremost violinist of the day; the lady's fame in this country is of more 
recent growth, but already she ranks among our best pianists; and even 
those who turn a deaf ear to the charm of her deceased husband’s music 
freely recognize the rare executive talent of Madame Schumann. Beyond the 
perfection of their technical skill, their earnestness, intelligence, and 
general musical culture, the two artists have not much in common, Herr 
Joachim, with all his versatility and intensity, being as essentially phlegmatic 
and reserved as Madame Schumann is ardent and enthusiastic. In the fiery 
C minor sonata, this distinction between the two players was very conspicuous. 
Madame Schumann’s performance, in the first and last movements more 
particularly, was marked by a spirit and abandon which frequently bordered 
on exaggeration, whilst Herr Joachim’s playing, though never wanting in true 
feeling, exhibited a reserve and moderation which stamped the thorough 
artist. In the merely mechanical qualities of their performance the same 
difference was observable, Herr Joachim’s playing being as faultlessly easy, 
as that of Mdme. Schumann was successfully laboured. The latter may be 
said to have struck fire from her audience repeatedly, but the former contrived 
to keep his hearers in a steady and continuous glow. And with slight 
modification this remark will apply to all their subsequent performances.” 


WE regret to hear that Mr. C. G. Watkin Hill, a son of the 
late Mr. IF. Hill, of the once famous music publishing firm of 
Monzani and Hill, is in a destitute condition, and suffering from 
an incurable disease of the most painful description, which totally 
precludes him from following his profession as an artist and portrait 


painter. A few friends who have long known him have made an 
appeal for pecuniary assistance, which we trust will meet with 
hearty response. Mr. Charles Hodgson, of the firm of Chalon & 
Hodgson, pianoforte makers, Oxford Street, will gladly receive 
and take charge of any donations for the relicf of Mr. Hill. 
Monpay Porutar Concerts.—On Monday night, Madame 
Schumann made her first appearance for the season, and played 
Beethoven’s sonata in D minor, Op. 31, in a manner peculiarly 
her own. She was twice enthusiastically called back at the end 
of her performance. She also played, with Herr Joachim, the 
same composer’s sonata in A major, Op. 30. Schumann’s laboured 
quartet in F major (of which the slow movement offers the finest 
existing specimen of ‘ Brummagem Beethoven ”) began the con- 
cert. Now that Mr. Chappell has joined hands with Mr. Manns 
of the Crystal Palace, we may hope to be speedily Schumannized 
toa wish. ‘The most interesting instrumental feature of the pro- 
gramme was Beethoven's trio in G, for violin, viola, and violon- 
cello, splendidly played by Joachim, Straus, and Piatti. The 
singing of Herr Stockhausen, in songs by Schubert, Schumann, 
and Handel, was as near perfection as possible. Being encored 
in Schumann's “ Widmung,” he sang another Lied by that 


composer. 
DRS WAV BEBE BBE TL WANA AANA AA AAA 


A BRIEF DIALOGUE. 


I heard ——— ——— to-night. 


Bodger. 1 suppose, 
Jenny, it is allowed to celebrated “ virtuosos” to play wrong notes. $ 


Jenny Bodger. Yes, of course, papa, if they only play them 
with expression. 


POVEPVVVVTVVeyssyy 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Matvern.—We condense as follows from the Malvern Advertiser :— 

“The first concert in connection with the Holy ‘Trinity Choral 
Socicty was given on Tuesday evening last, at the Morris School Room, 
Novello’s ‘Rule, Britannia’ was well rendered. Mr, Restarick’s 
‘Liquid Gem’ was slightly marred by an unfortunate tendency to 
‘read’ indistinctly. ‘The Blue Bells of Scotland’ was well rendered. 
‘The Canadian Boat Song ’—as given by Messrs, Restarick, Vaughan, 
and Bridgwater—was extremely effective. Miss Morgan’s ‘ Floating 
cn the Wind’ was good, but might be improved by less assumption of 
professional airs. Mr. Dalley’s ‘ Yesterday’ was given with much 
tiste. ‘The March of the Men of Harlech’ was rendered in a manner 
to give satisfaction to all. ‘I'he first encore of the evening was won by 
Mr. Vaughan for his rendering of ‘ Madoline.’ Master S. Morgan and 
Master W. H. Smith in ‘ Under the willow she’s sleeping’ and ‘ Softly 
falls the moonlight’ showed great promise. Stirling’s gem, ‘'The 
Dream,’ was certainly the morceau of the evening. As conductor Mr. 
W. Higley deserves great praise, as the efficiency of the society tends 
to show,” 

Weymovuru.—lIn the Southern Times we find a long account of Mr. 
T. Avant’s concert, at which Madame Rudersdorff, Mdlle. Drasdil, 
Mr, Montem Smith, and Herr Carl Stepan were the vocalists. The 
bad weather, notwithstanding the attraction, caused the room to be but 
scantily filled. Those present, however, were well pleased. The 
Southern Times writes as follows about the performance of a trio by 
Signor Randegger :— 

“ The first part of the programme concluded with the trio, ‘I Naviganti’ 
(* The Mariners’), sung by Madame Rudersdorff, Mr. Montem Smith, and Herr 
Stepan. It was ably rendered, but subject to the usual disadvantage of 
‘stars’ performing part music—each endeavouring to ‘outshine’ the otber, to 
the inevitable destruction of the equilibrium and symmetry indispensable in 
this class of singing.” 

Of Mr. Avant’s performance, the Southern Times says:— 

“Mr. Avant’s piano solo, fantasia on ‘Robin Adair’ and ‘The Hundred 
Pipers,’ added to his laurels both as performer and composer.” 


Dorger.—A correspondent writes as below :— 

“ At the fourth of the ‘ Subscription Concerts,’ Wellington Hall, 
Ilerr Wiener and Mr. Shedlock were again violinist and _pianist.’’ 
About the singers, the Dover Telegraph writes:—“ Madame Emmeline 
Cole possesses a rich and mellow voice, perfectly under control, and 
her songs were charmingly given, Mr. Greenhill is a painstaking 
arti-t, with a pleasing tenor voice. His singing is all the better liked 
because of its light and shade.” 


Yorx.—A correspondent has favoured us with the subjoined :— 

“Mr. Tom Smith gave his second grand concert here on ‘Thursday 
evening, the 11th inst. The artists were Malle. Tietjens, Mdlle. 
Vanzini, Mdlle, Sealchi, Herr Stockhausen, Signori Della Rocca, 
Tagliafico, Tito Mattei (pianoforte), and Bevignani (accompanist), all 
of whom used their best efforts, and gave great satisfaction to the 
numerous and fashionable audience. ‘he York Choral Union, under 
the direction of Mr. R. S. Burton, of Leeds, sang most successfully two 
or three glees between the first and second parts; and no higher com- 
p'iment can be paid them than to say they were worthy to perform on 
the same occasion with the artists above named.” 


Binmincuam.—The following is from our own correspondent ;— 

“ The weather, which for some considerable time past it would have 
been gross flattery to call genial, has by no means impeded the musical 
activity of this busy town (so-called), there having been three concerts 
within as many weeks, First: Mr. Flavell’s, at the Exchange Rooms, 
with a chamber-concert programme as follows :— 

“Trio, pianoforte and strings, E flat, Op. 93, Hummel. Solos, violin— 
Romance, H. Ries; Slumber song, Reber. Solos, piano—Schlummerlied, 
Schumann; Tarantelle, Thalberg. Quartet, strings, in D, Noe 1, Op. 64, 
Haydn. Solos, violoncello—Adagio, Mozart ; Musette (17th century). Trio, 
pianoforte and strings, Op. 52, Rubinstein. 

‘The executants in the quartet were Messrs. Flavell, Ries, Hayward, 
and Daubert, the first and third being local professors, the other two 
well known at St. James’s Hall and the Crystal Palace. The pianist, 
Mr. Franklin ‘l'aylor, is (I understand) a native of Birminghain; his 
performances here have therefore an additional interest, and upon this 
oecasion he showed himself in all respects worthy the high praise which 
has been generally bestowed upon him by the London press. Although 
the attendance was not so large as could have been wished, Mr. Flavell 
had no reason to be dissatisfied with the artistic result, which was a 
complete success, the artists one and all acquitting themselves in a 
manner which left little to desire.—Next in order came Mr. Anderton’s 





orchestral concert at the Masonic Hall. The principal pieces for the 
band were Rossini’s overture to Otello; Arthur Sullivan’s overture, 
In Memoriam; Mendelssohn’s symphony in A major (‘Italian’); 
and a selection from Donizetti's Favorita. This is the first time Mr. 
Sullivan’s work has been heard in Birmingham, and it may be agreeable 
to that gentleman to know that the highly favourable impression he 
ereated at the Town Hall here in 1864, when his Kenilworth was 
produced, is now more than confirmed by the overture which was 
introduced to the public at the Norwich Festival. The advent of his 
Prodigal Son, to be given by the Festival Choral Society, on March 8rd, 
with Mesdames Rudersdorff and Patey, Messrs, Vernon Rigby and 
Carl Stepan, in the principal parts, is anxiously looked forward to. 
But this by the way. The solo vocalist was Madame Patey-Whytock, 
who, being in beautiful voice, charmed her hearers proportionately, 
In Mendelssohn’s Rondo Brillante, for pianoforte and orchestra, Mr. 
Anderton (the concert-giver), won deserved applause, but the orchestra 
Jacked the refinement necessary to give full effect to this exquisite 
composition. Indeed it seems almost impossible to find an orchestra 
out of London (Manchester honourably excepted), efficient in the full 
sense of the term.—The great feature of Mr. Harrison’s concert at the 
‘own Hall on the 17th, was the appearance of Herr Joachim, who 
has not played in Birmingham for some three years past, and the 
reception given to the greatest of violinists was of the heartiest. His 
solos were a Prelude and Gavotte of Bach, and Spohr’s Barcarolle and 
Scherzo, with pianoforte accompaniment. Beethoven’s trio in G major 
was set down, but in consequence of Signor Piatti’s absence, through 
indisposition, the sonata-duet of the same composer in C minor (Op. 
30), was substituted. In this, Madame Schumann sustained the piano- 
forte part, Mozart’s sonata in A major being also played by the 
same artists, For solos, Madame Schumann selected one of the Nacht- 
stiicke of her late husband, and a Scherzo by Mendelssohn, exhibiting in 
both all her wonted energy and familiarity with the key-board. To praise 
Ilerr Joachim is akin to gilding refined gold, or painting the lily, but 
as a faithful chronicler it is my duty to report the generally expressed 
opinion that he seemed to play even more finely than ever. The 
vocalists, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. Vernon Rigby, both 
won encores, to which they in each case responded. The gentleman 
has however much to learn before he can sing Beethoven's ‘ Adelaide,’ 
which we have had three times at the Town Hall in little more than a 
month, the previous singers having been Herr Stockhausen (baritone), 
and Mr. Sims Reeves. It is not well to make, still less to provoke 
comparisons, which Mrs, Malaprop says are ‘ odorous.’—Burron oF 
BirMInGHaM.” 


CarMARTHEN.—In the Journal of Feb. 18th we read :— 


“ The first annual season of the Carmarthen Choral Class was wound 
up on Monday evening last, in a peculiarly gratifying and unexpected 
manner. Mr. Valentine Davis, one of the vice-presidents of the society, 
and a gentleman whose invariable motto is, ‘Do unto others as you 
would wish to be done by,’ issued invitations to the whole of the per- 
forming members of the class and the committee to a musical soirée at 
the Assembly Rooms, to which about sixty-five ladies and gentlemen 
responded. ‘The room was most brilliantly lighted up with wax candles 
set in magnificent silver candelabra, and Mr. Davis successfully carried 
out his idea of giving a drawing-room appearance to his entertainment. 
The programme was then performed. At intervals during the evening 
a posse of waiters handed round to the guests, cake, biscuits, and a 
profusion of choice wines, including port, sherry, and champagne of the 
rarest vintages. The Rev, Latimer M, Jones proposed a vote. of thanks 
to Mr. Davis for his kind hospitality, which was carried with acclama- 
tion, and Mr, Davis responded, expressing the great pleasure he felt in 
entertaining his guests, he company broke up about eleven o’clock.” 


Guiascow.—The following is condensed from the Glasgow Daily 
Herald of Feb. 19 :— 

“Last night the Beggars’ Opera was produced at the Theatre Royal 
to a erowded house, of course with Mr. Sims Reeves as Captain 
Macheath, and however high the popular expectation, it was fully 
realized. We never hear Mr. Reeves sing without discovering some 
fresh point of interest. It is not only his voice, or his intonation at all 
times irreproachable—there is something beyond each. Mr. Reeves 
possesses, in an eminent degree, the rare gift of imbuing music with 
refined poetic sentiment and feeling. It is this that makes him attrac- 
tive alike to the masses and to educated musicians. When most 
singers appeal to the feelings the devices of the art are resorted to— 
hence we have, instead of pathos, vibrato and tremolo, which lead to 
mock expression, Mr. Reeves does not have recourse to such tricks, 
his naturally sympathetic voice, combined with his own fastidious 
taste, enabling him to dispense with them. Last night he both acted 
well and looked the part admirably, apparently entering with personal 
enjoyment into the delineation of the jovial Captain, His singing in 
the duets, ‘ Pretty Polly’ and «The Miser thus,’ as well as in the 
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solos, ‘If the Heart’ (encored), and ‘How happy could I be with 
either,’ was simply incomparable. The scene in the condemned cell, 
where the medley is introduced, served to show Mr. Reeves’ great 
facility in giving expression to quick-changing shades of feeling. He 
was well supported by Miss Jane Vincent as Polly. Miss Vincent 
evoked the sympathies of the audience in her first air, «Can Love be 
controlled ?” and improved her advantage on till the close of the opera. 
We were sorry the orchestra did not give her better support. Mr. 
Duncan Smyth received an encore for ‘ Who deeply drinks ’—the in- 
troduction of which, however, was an anachronism. Miss Anderson 
dressed and acted the part of Lucy well; and a word of commendation 
is due to Mr. Fitzroy and Mr. Appleby. The piece was well put on 
the stage. To-night, the last of Mr. Reeves’ engagement, he will ap- 
pear in The Beggars’ Opera and The Waterman,” 

Dusirx.—From the Evening Post we extract the following :— 

“ Tho proposal for a new theatre in Dublin is one likely to meet with 
popular support. Messrs. Gunn, of Grafton Street, are the promoters, 
and their name is a guarantee that, should a patent be granted, the 
establishment wlll be got up on a scale creditable to the city. It is not 
intended to be carried on counter to any existing establishment. It 
will be devoted principally to lighter performances, not cultivated to 
any extent in Dublin. Musical pieces will enter largely into the enter- 
tainments. The site for the building is at the Stephen’s Green end of 
Grafton Street. One of the principal entrances will be formed in South 
King Street, close to Stephen’s Green, which will necessitate the re- 
moval of old and unsightly lane premises at present in existence.” 


Corx.—Respecting the concert given here lately by Mr. Santley, 


the Cork Examiner says :— 

“A treat of this kind so rarely occurs that it is always eagerly 
availed of, and on this occasion not even the unusually formidable 
prices of admission deterred the citizens from attending. This result 
we cannot but attribute in some degree to the fact that it was the occa- 
sion of the début in her native city of Miss Helene D’Alton Shea, a 
young and gifted vocalist, the daughter of an old and distinguished 
Cork gentleman. Certainly this feature in the performances lent a 
peculiar charm to the event, and the presentation to the young lady of 
an address and testimonial from the citizens of Cork, added more than 
ordinary public importance toit. The concert company embraced first- 
class talent. Mr. Santleyis a bost in himself; Madame Sinico properly 
commands high consideration; Miss Edmonds, too, is not of slight 
value to a concert company; of Miss Dalton we have said enough to 
show why she should awaken great interest in Cork, and we know that 
her achievements even in the British metropolis have been highly 
spoken of; Herr Wilhelmj is a violinist one might listen to for a long 
evening without other entertainment ; and the company also included 
Herr Pauer, the celebrated pianist. Not a little disappointment was 
felt at the absence of Madame Goddard, whose name appeared in the 
early announcements of the concert ; but Herr Pauer took that cele- 
brated pianist's place.” 


Frorexce.— Herr von Billow performed several pieces at the last 
concert, given by the Societé Cherubini. 

KoniasBere.—Herr Rubinstein’s last work, a ‘‘ one-act sacred opera,” 
entitled Der Thurmbau von Babel, was performed a short time ago. 

Lreax.—The 129th anniversary of Grétry’s birth was celebrated in 
this town, his birthplace, by the revival of his opera, Zémire et Azore. 
The Guide Musical observes :—“ It is a strange thing that of all Grétry’s 
scores, the one which, in our opinion, has preserved its colour, together 
with its freshness and novelty, is the very one in which, to use the 
expression of Grétry himself, he tried to do a bit of the old , we 
mean Richard Caur de Lion, a work full of originality and chivalrous 
character, We do not hesitate preferring it greatly to Zémire et Azor, 
which, we all know, was the composer's favourite opera. We cannot 
conceal the fact, that Zémire et Azor has aged extremely, both as 
regards the music and the book.” It might reasonably be supposed 
that, if the management thought it worth while to revive the opera, and 
on such an occasion, too, they would have done so in good style. Quite 
the contrary. The performance was unsatisfactory. On this head our 
contemporary remarks :—‘‘ The occasion was a solemn one; a great fuss 
had been previously made about it. The fact was notified to every 
person who d by a few wretched flags, waving in the cold air, 
around Grétry’s statue, and the public came in great numbers, believ- 
ing in a programme of which only a portion of the promises was ful- 
filled.” After Zémire et Azor, Mdlle. Juillet read the verses com- 
posed by M. Marcellis, senior, for the inauguration of Grétry’s statue, 
in 1843; then various choruses, by the hero of the festival, were sung, 
and, lastly, his bust was duly crowned, on the stage, with laurels. — 
About the middle of March, Madame Adelina Patti will appear in 
Faust and Les Huguenots. In the latter opera she will sustain, for the 
first time in any theatre, the part of Valentine. 





MR. WOOD’S OPERA TOUR. 

The Drury Lane Company began work in Edinburgh on the 21st, 
with a performance of Lucia. Malle. Ilma di Murska made her first 
appearance in the Scottish capital on this occasion, and is thus spoken 
of in the Scotsman :— 

“ Mdlle. Ima di Murska made her first appearance before an English 
audience in 1865, proving herself great in voice, and even greater in dramatic 
talent, and before the end of that season took the public of London by storm. 
She has since maintained her position among the foremost operatic artists of 
the day, and the character of Lucia is one of the parts in which she has 
attained her greatest triumphs. Graceful, blonde, and prepossessing in 
appearance, with a good deal of vivacity in her countenance, there is, never- 
theless, the most perfect girlish gentleness and refinement in her aspect, cor- 
responding with the ideal of the heroine; and she possesses, at the same 
time, a complete command of all the rapidly succeeding emotions involved 
in the second and third acts. Her voice has rare compass and power, and 
she sings with delightful ease and volubility—her highest notes are about her 
best, and next to them her lowest. Her fine ornate version of the cabaletta, 
*‘Regnave nel silenzio,’ was followed by a burst of applause. Her acting 
and singing were extremely touching in the duet in which her brother per- 
suades her that her lover is false, in the sestet (which was encored), and in 
the impassioned close of the second act, where she is cursed by Edgardo. Her 
greatest success, however, was in the mad scene, a performance in which we 
equally admired her intense dramatic power and her rare flexibility of voice. 
In the difficult peroration her command of every sort of embellishment 
made a great impression, and ‘Sparge d’amaro pianto’ was sung with a 
deep pathos and vocal execution that roused the enthusiasm of the audience.” 

The next evening, Ji Barbiere was performed, and introduced 
Mdme. Monbelli, of whom the critic thus speaks :— 

“‘ Mdme. Monbelli, who last night made her début here in the part of Rosina 
has not yet been heard in opera in London, but won golden opinions from the 
public at a Philharmonic concert last May, and in opera as well as concert 
she was delighting the visitors of Aix-la-Chapelle and Wiesbaden last July 
and August. She has a bright clear voice of rich and mellow quality, uniting 
great flexibility with marvellous power of expression, rather a mezzo-soprano 
than a pure soprano, which is an advantage for this réle. Departing a little 
from some of the established conventionalities of the part, she gave us a most 
delightful representation of the charming, teasing, and cunning ward of Don 
Bartolo. Her ‘Una voce’ was delivered in a style both original and beautiful, 
and with an execution as fluent as her phrasing was natural and expressive. 
For the lesson scene and its encore she gave two Spanish songs—one 
of them, ‘La Calesera’—and there was a something in her acting and 
aspect all through the opera that was suggestive of Spanish local colouring. 
Mdme. Monbelli’s Rosina differs exceedingly from Madlle. Patti’s. It would be 
hard’to say which is the more delightful ; but we are inclined to think that 
the former must be nearer the part as Rossini imagined it.” 

The other members of Mr. Wood’s company received more or less 
praise, and the performances generally appear to have given much 
satisfaction. 

—_—_— Ooo 
NEW MUSIC. 

We are always glad to welcome the music of Mr. T. M. Mudie, because 
well assured that anything from his elegant and scholarly pen must have a 
more than common value. Songs, however, we can only consider in the light 
of an earnest of better to follow. Remembering a certain overture in the 
Italian style played at a New Philharmonic concert not long ago, and from the 
known arguing the unknown, we await the production of symphonies too long 
withheld from public notice. There are three of Mr. Mudie’s songs before us. 
“ Happy dreams ” (R. Mills & Sons), in the key of E flat, and with a com- 
pass of nine notes, is remarkable for the elegance of its expressive melody, 
and the simple though musicianly harmonies with which it is accompanied. 
The words, by C. H. Mudie, are much above the average of their class. 
‘When my thirsty soul I steep” (Cramer & Co.), a setting in G minor of 
Moore’s well-known translation from Anacreon, takes much higher ground. 
There is a Handelian vigour about the music very uncommon in these de- 
generate days; while the happy manner in which the force of the words is 
heightened, and the charming contrast presented in each verse by the passage 
marked a piacere, go to make up a work of genuine merit. We have seen 
few songs of late worthy to be compared with this. The Dying Gladiator 
(Cramer & Co.), words by Lord Byron, is a scena of considerable pretensions. Mr. 
Mudie has treated this fine subject with freedom and power, as well as with 
much dramatic effect. Among the striking points in his work are—first, the 
expressive chromatic passage on the words, ‘‘And his drooped head sinks 
gradually down ;” next, the charming music accompanying the allusion to the 
gladiator’s home; and last, the exciting episode which leads to the invocation 
* Arise, ye Goths, arise.” But the entire scena is deserving of attention as the 
work of a man who knows well how to express his ideas, 





WiespapEen.—‘* Better late than never” thought, no doubt, the man- 
agement of the Theatre here, and, consequently, produced, on the 24th 
inst., Meyerbeer’s L’Africaine. 
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PAKINGTON VERSUS DUDLEY. 


Sir J. Pakington has addressed the following very sensible 
letter to the Editor of the Worcestershire Chronicle :— 


“ Sin,—I trust you will allow me to avail myself of your next publication 
to draw the attention of my neighbours to the critical position in which the 
ancient Musical Festivals of the three dioceses of Worcester, Gloucester, and 
Hereford in aid of an excellent charity, are now placed. 

“The restoration of our beautiful Cathedral has been in progress for some 
years, but is still incomplete, and the funds raised, firstly, by the Dean and 
Chapter, and, secondly, by two public appeals to the liberality of the diocese, 
are exhausted. It was under these circumstances that, at a recent meeting 
of the Restoration Committee, which consists of the Bishop and the Dean 
and Chapter, together with certain noblemen and gentlemen connected with 
the diocese, the Earl of Dudley offered to give 10,0007. towards completing 
the Cathedral, on condition that the Musical Festivals should be discontinued. 
This is, of course, a question to be decided by the Dean and Chapter—not 
by the committee ; and it is arranged that the committee shall meet again in 
Easter week to receive their answer. The temptation held out to the Dean 
and Chapter by such an offer is great, but the answer will probably be much 
influenced by any expression of the wishes of the public which they may, in 
the interval, receive. I was present, as a member of the committee, when 
the offer was made, and I met it at once by an earnest protest, and a declara- 
tion that I should: do everything in my power to prevent such an arrangement. 
But, as an individual, I am powerless, unless I am supported in the opinions 
I entertain. I can only appeal to public feeling, and express my hope that it 
will not sanction the sudden and unnecessary destruction of an institution by 
which, for no less than 146 years, many a widow and orphan has been rescued 
from sorrow and distress, and the public have annually heard in one or other 
of the three cathedrals, the most sublime compositions by which the genius of 
man has enabled us to sing the praise of God. And where can the words of 
the Holy Scriptures, combined with and illustrated by those glorious com- 
positions, be so fitly heard? Where can they excite so much devotional 
feeling as within the sacred walls of our finest churches? But I must 
not enlarge upon this part of the subject, or I shall exceed the space which 
I can fairly expect you to grant me. I will only say further upon this 
point, that, while I respect scruples which I am sure are conscientious, 
but which I am unable to share, I am_ confident that all whose 
sympathy and co-operation I hope to receive will join me in a feeling of 
extreme regret that, after the truly generous and munificent aid which 
our work of restoration has received from the Earl of Dudley, his 
lordship should have taken any course of which we cannot approve. 
I must not, however, close this letter without giving some information to 
the public as to the real financial position of the Cathedral question. I 
believe I am fully justified in stating, that, whether Lord Dudley’s condition 
is objectionable or not, his offer is larger than the completion of the Cathedral 
requires. The estimates in the hands of the committee for finishing all parts of 
the restoration fall short by several hundreds of 10,000/. To this it may perhaps 
be answered that estimates are often exceeded. This is true. But it is my 
belief, and not without some reason, that these estimates may, with due regard 
to the beauty of the work, be reduced. Be this as it may, the committee 
have received an intimation from the Chapter that they will be able to 
contribute from time to time from the fund at their disposal for the 
maintenauce of the Cathedral, &c., towards the remaining work. I am 
not in a position to state what may be the exact amount of this con- 
tribution, I have reason to believe that it would effect a material reduc- 
tion in the sum to be obtained from other sources, and I am sanguine 
that whenever an appeal may be made to the diocese, to subscribe the 
remainder, it will meet with a response so general and so generous, as to 
put an end to any excuse for discontinuing our ancient Festivals, for 
the sake of the price that can be obtained for their abandonment. I 
trust this question will be decided by public opinion, on principle alone 
If these sacred performances in sacred buildings are wrong—if we have all 
been in error for a century and a half; let them, on that ground, be stopped. 
If they are not wrong—if it is, as I believe, in our great churches that 
we can most appropriately join in * Hallelujahs,’ and declare in choral song 
that the ‘ Heavens are telling the glory of God,’ let them be continued. 
These are my views on this interesting question, and I think it right to 
submit them to the consideration of the public. It will now be for those in 





authority in the city and county to consider what steps, if any, they may 
deem it to be their duty to take. For myself I will only add that I will join 
cordially in any movement that may be commenced, with the view of appeal- 
ing to the Dean and Chapter to persevere in the course which they and their 
predecessors have so long adopted, and to resist every inducement to put an 
end to our Musical Festivals at Worcester.—I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 


“ Westwood Park, Feb. 14, 1870. 
—)—— 


HISTORICAL MUSIC. 


The production ot Spohr’s so called “ Historical” Symphony at the 
Crystal Palace, and its very decided failure as a specimen of historical 
music, gives an oportunity for comment upon the form of art to which 
it belongs. Let us begin by saying that this is neither useful nor 
dignified. It is not useful, because we are not dependent upon modern 
composers for a knowledge of their predecessors. If, in politics, re- 
ligion, and social life, we had full and accurate records of the past 
generally accessible, there would be no demand for the modern recorder 
of facts, This is actually the case in music. We know, or may know 
with very little trouble, what was the condition of music at any given 
epoch since it developed into a science ; and may have such knowledge 
at first hand, because the actual compositions of the period have come 
down to us, Hence there is no need for the musicians of our own day 
to bring forward imitations, We can do without such things, and, 
even if they were better than they usually are, their authority compared 
with that of the originals lying close at hand, would amount to nothing. 

But neither is the writing of so-called * historical ” music dignified. 
Seeing that it is not wanted, and can never have a value as what it pre- 
tends to be, those who compose the thing are little better than artistic 
masqueraders, dressing themselves up in the fashion of a past age to 
divert idle people. Of course there are occasions when, for the sake of 
local colour, or of “ unities ” hardly less important in music than in the 
drama, a composer has to go out of himself, and become indentified 
with the men of the past so far as to think their thoughts and to speak 
their language. An example of this was supplied at the Exeter Hall 
audience of Saturday week by Mr. G. A. Mactarren’s May-day. In that 
case, the subject and all its surroundings illustrating old English life, 
the composer formed his music upon the old English pattern. Against 
a course so legitimate in its purpose and so artistic in its conception 
nothing can be said. But when imitation exists purely for its own 
sake it isan idle thing, and needs discouragement. This is the main 
reason why we cannot except the ‘‘ Historical ” Symphony of Spohr, a 
work ostensibly written in four different styles for no other apparent 
object, than to show off the fancied versatility of its composer. 

But, granting that imitative music has a raison d’étre, its existence 
should be held subject to certain conditions. For example, a com- 
poser may issue a series of historical sketches in chronological or any 
other order. Doing this he may be wasting his time, and making 
himself ridiculous, but nothing more. On the other hand, it cannot 
be permitted him to obtrude his whims on a recognized musical form 
to its impairment or destruction. If he chooses to make dolls for 
himself and dress them up in fancy costumes, nobody will trouble to 
say, ‘‘ Don’t ;” but the case is different when he puts motley garments 
upon some classic figure. Of this latter Spohr has been guilty in his 
“ Historical” Symphony. Such a work, as we think, is only permissible 
when oue style is chosen—when there are four it becomes a fourfold 
absurdity. ‘lhe unity of the symphonic form, to mention only the 
chief sin involved, is outraged. In Spohr’s work we see that form 
treated as though made up of distinct parts, having no connection 
beyond that of accidental juxtapo-ition. Ilence the “ Historical” 
Symphony, so called, is, in strictness, not one work, but four, placed in 
the order, and, as regards mere outline, accommodated to the shape 
of a symphony proper. Beyond these points the difference is funda- 
mental and essential. A symphony proper is not four works, but one; 
all its parts conducing to the same end, regulated by the same spirit, 
and indispensable to the same design, Examine any of the symphonies 
of Mozart or Beethoven, and this unity stands out plainly enough. 
The ear is led on from movement to movement as by a natural process ; 
and at the close is satisfied with the satisfaction which a complete 
work of art can give. Contrast this with Spohr’s production and the 
result is startling, In the latter we are shown a succession of phan- 
tasinagoria distorted by the medium through which they are apparent, 
and as distinct one from the other as the shadowy kings in Macbeth. 
Now Handel and Bach, now Haydn and Mozart, now Beethoven, and 
now Auber (or what is meant to be these illustrious men), pass before 
us till the mind is confused and definite ideas made impossible. 

But there are special circumstances in the case of Spohr which make 
his failure more complete. We can only guess how Mozart or Men- 
delssohn would have succeeded with a “ Historical” Symphony; and, 
guessing, we say they would have made the thing as interesting as 
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complete imitation allows. Spohr has done nothing of the kind. His 
music is neither one thing nor the other. In outline it resembles the 
composer’s model; in detail it is the pure and unadulterated composer 
himself. Hence the idea conveyed is, that Spohr could only catch the 
more obvious features of the men he copied, having no power to grasp 
their expression or reflect their thoughts. By this Spohr is not wronged. 
His was not a plastic genius, but one cast in iron. Whatever he did 
showed unvarying characteristics, and bore the same unmistakable 
stamp. The least acute judge of style can never mistake his music ; 
for as soon as his florid harmonies, incessant modulation, and senti- 
mental phrases appear, they are recognized with no shadow of reserve. 
Hence Spohr, of all eminent musicians, was least fitted for the work he 
undertook, Such a man attempting historical music, is as though 
Mr. J. L. Toole appeared in the character of the lord Hamlet. 

The upshot of the whole matter is not encouraging to the business 
of a musical masquerade. In composition, as in most other work, 
naturalness is best; and he most consults his own interest who, having 
first studied his own genius, implicitly obeys its indications, and em- 
ploys the gifts of nature as nature intended. Conveying this lesson, 
the “ Historical” Symphony is not without the use which attached to 
the bones of Bunyan’s wandering pilgrims. 

TuappeEvs Eaa. 
—0-——- 


MEDLEZVAL MUMMERY AT SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 
(From the “ Choir.”) 


The ceremony of installing three clergymen as prebendaries of 


Salisbury Cathedral, on the 12th ult., was interrupted by a protest 
from the Rev. H. W. Pullen, one of the minor canons, and as the 
canon-in-residence ruled that it could not be received, the document 
has since been published, thus enabling us to set some extracts from it 
before our readers. Mr. Pullen commences with a description of the 
ceremony of installation :— 

“ At the commencement of morning service, while three minor canons, the 
choristers, and the lay clerks are taking their accustomed places in the choir, 
the dean, canons, and prebendaries, together with those about to be installed, 
repair to the chapter house, where a service is performed, comprising de- 
tached portions of medisval Latin, relieved by intervals of agreeable conver- 
sation in the mother tongue. As soon as the chanting of the psalms has 
begun, two minor canons leave the choir for the chapter house, where they 
are instructed by the dean, or ‘president of the chapter,’ to instal the 
newly-appointed prebendaries into their respective seats in due form. This 
they proceed to do, conducting each prebendary into the choir, standing over 
him as he takes possession of his stall, and pronouncing some mystical words 
in a language understanded of nobody at all, inasmuch as the psalms are 
being sung, and the organ is playing its full accompaniment throughout the 
ceremony. And thus the attention of the people is distracted, in the midst of 
a most solemn act of praise, for the mere purpose of keeping up a silly custom 
derived from ancient times; only for the sake of making as much parade as 
possible about the conferring of a dignity which is worth absolutely nothing 
whatever—which is the very emptiest of all the empty honours which the 
Church of England has to bestow. Further, on the return of the minor 
canons and prebendaries to the chapter house after the installation, some 
more medieval Latin, and some more scraps of agreeable conversation ensue, 
while the minor canon on duty reads the first lesson in the choir ; after which 
the service is deliberately suspended until the dean and prebendaries are 
ready to assume their accustomed seats—or, in other words, the worship of 


God is made to wait, till it is convenient to the dignitaries to join in its 
celebration.” 


This proceeding Mr. Pullen proceeds to stigmatize as idle and mis- 
chievous. It is idle, he considers, because the gentlemen installed will 
have no real connection with or interest in the Cathedral, and he gives 
the following reasons in support of his second charge :-— 

_ “It is the custom, at least in this Cathedral, to draw the strongest possible 
line of demarcation between the prebendaries and the minor canons; a line 
So strong, that the latter are not only passed over perpetually, no matter how 
long they may have served their office, and made to yield precedence to each 
newly appointed prebendary ; but are judged unworthy even of sitting on the 
same level with their brother-clergy during the performance of Divine service. 
The origin of these somewhat peculiar relations between them is not, perhaps, 
sufficiently well known. According to the primary constitution of our Cathe- 
dral, all the clergy enjoyed the rank of prebendary at least, and were all 
Tequired to take an efficient part in the choral services of their Church. But 
43 IM ancient days no less than in modern, music was judged far too con- 
temptible an accomplishment to be worth considering as a qualification for 
office in a musical society, each prebendary was permitted to appoint a vicar 
to perform his duties in the choir, while he himself resided upon some other 
benefice elsewhere. This vicar, as our records plainly demonstrate, was for 
the most part a man of vastly inferior grade; frequently not even in full 
orders ; less frequently still, a graduate; and least frequently of all, if ever a 
gentleman. So convenient a custom as this, by which a prebendary could 








secure the enjoyment of a rich estate at the cost of some trifling annual pay- 
ment to his deputy, was not likely to fall into disuse ; and we, therefore. find 
that the office of vicar became so regularly established as to be endowed with 
lands and tithes through the charity of bishops or others, and even protected 
by Royal Charter through the favour and clemency of kings. This is the 
origin of all corporations of priest vicars, or vicars choral, whether they have 
retained their strict designation, or have adopted from cathedrals of the new 
foundation the more modern title of minor canon. 

“ Now it is possible that to such men as these it may have been no personal 
degradation to occupy an inferior row of seats, and to be shut out from all 
visible association with the higher orders of clergy. Nevertheless, such a state 
of things was a degradation, a most fatal degradation, to the offices which 
they held, and the services which they performed. It brought Church music 
into contempt, as an exercise too mean for a prebendary, and only'fit for his 
vicar. It generated, throughout all cathedral work, a system of deputizing, 
whereby everybody evaded as much as he could, and transferred his duties to 
another. It begat a spirit of indifference among the authorities; a slovenly 
performance on the part of the choir; a hurried slipshod service, an irreverent 
demeanour, and a coldness of devotion, which is a constant reproach to us up 
to this very time. And because the ceremony now under discussion tends to 
perpetuate these abuses, by asserting that principle which I believe to be the 
sole origin of them all—the principle of a distinction of caste between one 
Cathedral clergyman and another, I call it a mischievous ceremony. It seems 
to me that prebendaries ought either to be done away with altogether, or re- 
quired to do something more for their Cathedral than to preach one sermon a 
year; or, at the very least, if they be retained, it would appear only reasonable 
that the minor canons, being now just as much the recognized clergy of their 
Establishment as prebendaries were in days of old, should be raised to an equal 
rank with their brethren, by having prebendal stalls conferred upon them. 
For indeed, since the relations between these two bodies are entirely changed, 
and the duties of the one have been permanently assigned to the other, there 
can be no meaning in their being both retained together ; unless it be expressly 
intended to regard the prebendaries as an aristocracy, receiving dignity by con- 
trast with the clergy below them. And, as the only clergy below them are 
the four minor canons, on whom the whole burden of the choral service falls, 
it follows that the maintenance of any such aristocracy is a direct insult to 
that service, and tends to bring sacred offices into contempt before the world. 
The men who are judged worthy, by the cultivation of certain natural gifts, in 
addition to the ordinary requirements of a clergyman, to lead the daily choral 
worship of a Cathedral, ought to be esteemed the highest, and not the lowest, 
among the ministers of theirChurch. It is simply ridiculous, if not something 
far worse, that in a Church whose distinctive feature is the celebration of a 
musical service, the only men on whom that Church confers any honour are 
those who are no musicians. It is mere empty talk to preach to crowded con- 
gregations of the reverence due to sacred offices and sacred things, when they 
see that the only priests on the Cathedral staff to whom no reverence is paid 
are those to whom these sacred offices are specially committed. It is most un- 
reasonabie that we four minor canons, who have been chanting the prayers in 
this Church for seven, fourteen, or five and thirty years, should have to give 
way again and again to each newly-appointed dignitary, in no essential respect 
superior to ourselves, whose place any one of us could fill with more or less 
efficiency, but who, on the other hand, could not sing our services to save his 
very life.” 

Mr. Pullen concludes his protest by stating that he regards each suc- 
cessive conferring of a dignity in the Cathedral as a fresh insult to the 
minor canons, and expresses his belief that this insult will suffer ag- 
gravation every day until they are placed on an equality with the rest 
of the Cathedral clergy. The only principle of precedence which he 
would admit is that of seniority in years or length of service, and he 
would also give the minor canons, as musicians, a voice in the regula- 
tion of those musical services which are now, he is bound in conscience 
to declare, for the simple reason that they are in the hands of un- 
musical men, nothing short of a dishonour to Almighty God and a dis- 
grace to this Church and country. Until such a reform takes place he 
considers that there is good reason why the public should withhold 
their support from the fund for restoring the Cathedral, which had 
better be allowed to fall into ruin than continue to foster such abuses. 


_— 
A MUSICAL WEDDING. 


Mr, J. Lamborn Cock, the well-known music publisher, was married 
on Thursday, to Miss Emma (Ellice) Jewell, the accomplished pianist. 
Amongst the numerous friends present on the occasion was Professor 
Sterndale Bennett, who composed the following “ Jntroit,” which was 
sung by the choir of St. Gabriel’s Church :— 

Numbers vi. 24—26 :—“ The Lord bless thee and keep thee. The Lord 
make His face shine upon thee and be gracious unto thee. The Lord lift up 
His countenance upon thee and give thee peace.” —J. L. C. and E. L. C, 

The employés in Mr. Lamborn Cock’s establishment (63, New Bond 
Street) have presented him, as a testimonial of their good wishes, with 
a handsome silver inkstand, inscribed with an appropriate address, 
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WAIFS. 

Herr Rubinstein will visit Paris in April to fulfil a concert engage- 
ment. 

M. Achard does not leave the Opéra Comique and go to Brussels, as 
reported, 

Signor Schira, the eminent composer, leaves London, for Paris, on 
Monday. 

‘Beethoven Bummers” and “ Midnight Caterwaulers” are the 
names of the singing societies of Yale College. 

The appointment of organist to the Parish Church of St. Marylebone 
is vacant. The salary is £60 per annum. 

“Mother,” said a little poet of four summers, ‘just hear the trees 
makin’ music for the leaves to dance by.” 

Mr. Alfred Holmes’s Jeanne d’Are will be played early in March at 
the Italiens, Mdlle. Krauss taking the chief part. 

A grand concert in honour of Berlioz will shortly be given in Paris. 
Its projectors hope to give the solemnity a national character, 


Mr. Benedict is credited by La France Musicale with writing an 
oratorio entitled Petrick. 

M. Aubéry du Boulloy, a distinguished French amateur of music, 
died recently at Verneuil. 

The French Government have made M. Paul de Saint-Victor an 
Inspector of Fine Arts. 

Covent Garden Theatre closed its doors on Saturday, to re-open on 
the 29th of March, for the season of Italian Opera, under Messrs. Gye 
and Mapleson, 

Herr Stockhausen, the great German baritone, is not engaged for the 
Royal Italian Opera. He will, however, pass some weeks in London 
during the concert season. 

Mr. G. F. Anderson has retired from the post of Conductor of Her 
Majesty’s Band, on a full pension. Mr. W. G. Cusins is appointed his 
successor. 

M. Gueymard, the tenor, has asked permission to establish a 
popular opera on the Boulevard du Temple, with prices as low as 75 
centimes, 

In the Crystal Palace, London, an orchestra of four thousand per- 
formers can be got together in front of an audience thirty thousand 
strong. 

Miss Vinnie Ream is said to be a singer as well asa sculptor. If 
the old rule holds good, one singing Ream ought to be equal to twenty 
tuneful quires. 

A westward-bound passenger was lately surprised by the following 
announcement of the conductor:—* Chicago—fitteen minutes for 
divorces.” 

In our obituary is recorded the death, in Paris, of Madame Goldberg, 
wife of the composer and professor of that name. Madame Goldberg 
was well known and esteemed in London. 

An Irishman, leaning against a lamp-post as a funeral procession was 
passing by, was asked who was dead. “I can’t exactly say, sir,” said 
he, “ but I presume it’s the jintleman in the coffin.” 


Two more decorations for artists. M. Auber is enrolled in the Order 
of the Osmanli, by unsolicited nomination of the Sultan; and Malle. 
Lucca has just received a Medal from the Grand-Duke of Saxe-Weimar. 


-Mr. and Mrs. Rosenthal, the vocalists (Mr. and Mrs. Maitland), have 
recovered damages, to the amount of £850, against the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company, for injuries received while travelling on 
a professional tour. 

Party (who has brought back the music-stool in disgust)— Look’e 
’ere, Mister Auctioneer, this plaguy thing ain’t no manner of use at all ; 
I’ve twisted un round, and ol’ woman ’ave twisted un around, but 
sorra a bit of toon we can get out of un.” 

A Boston paper states that Mendelssohn’s copy of Mozart’s Nozze di 
Figaro now belongs to a gentleman in that city. The book is said to be 
“ made of extraordinary value by liberal memoranda and notes in Mendels- 
sohn’s own writing.” 

A New York paper, referring to a contemporary, says:*—As for 
Greasy Watson’s Art Journal, it fairly reeks with the sickening slime 
of its abject sycophancy.” Who, after this, will Americanize all our 
institutions ? 

At the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, the novelties after the panto- 
mime will be Mr. Gilbert’s Princess, and a new play by a local journalist 
(Duckworth), whose wife (Miss Phille Hall) is to sustain the part of 








the heroine, an actress struggling against social prejudices—hence the 
title of Under the Ban. 

The chime, manufactured in France for St. Joseph’s Cathedral, 
in New York, consists of 48 bells. They are worked by a key-board. 
Attached to the chime, and independent of the key-board is a clock, 
which is made to play any required tune on the bells, by means of 
123 hammers, arranged on the outside. 

The organ belonging to the new hall of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of New York cost 10,000 dollars, It was fully paid for, 
with cnough left to buy a Chickering Grand, by the proceeds of a 
single concert, given Dec. Ist. The price of admission to this concert 
was four dollars, 

It is doubtful whether human eccentricity ever went further than in 
the case of Lord Holland, contemporaneous with William III. It was 
his custom to regale his horses with a weekly concert. He had a 
gallery erected for the purpose, and maintained that the music cheered 
their hearts and improved their tempers. 

A young and pretty lady in New Orleans has undertaken a novel 
missionary work, which is likely to expose her to criticism, though she 
is evidently in earnest. She is visiting the concert saloons in that 
city for the purpose of reforming the habitués of those establishments. 
Her method is to sing a few hymns at each place, accompanying 
herself on the piano. 

Mr, Brinley Richards’ “Cambrian Plume” has lately been sung at 
the concert in aid of St. John’s Church Fund, at Bedford, the solo 
being given by Mr. Clough, who was compelled to sing it twice. It 
has also been played ata banquet in Marlborough House, by the band 
of the Grenadier Guards, arranged as a quick step, by Mr. D. Godfrey, 
bandmaster. 

There will be two Italian opera companies in the provinces this 
spring and ensuing autumn, The Gye-Maplesonians go to the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, while, for the first time the Royal 
Amphitheatre will be transformed into an Italian operahouse for the 
Woodites. The Schneider opera troop also visit Liverpool during the 
year, but we believe it is not definitely settled at which theatre they 
will appear. 

The music in the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s church costs 7,000 
dollars a year. The organist gets 1,200 dollars, the conductor 2,000 
dollars, the tenor 1,000, the soprano 900 dollars, the contralto 800 dol- 
lars, and the basso 800 dollars, leaving 300 dollars forincidentals. The 
paid choir sing the solos as concerted pieces, but the hymns are sung 
by the whole congregation, led by a volunteer choir of about seventy 
performers. 

A contretemps occurred the other day in connection with the play- 
bills of two of the Liverpool theatres. The ‘house bills” of two 
rival establishments are printed in the same office, and by some accident, 
the names of the lessees of C theatre appeared on the bills of A theatre 
as the ‘‘ sole responsible managers and directors.” As the managers of 
A and C are on the best of terms, nothing serious resulted—except to 
the printer, who got a ‘“‘ wigging.” 

The Prince of Wales’ Theatre, Liverpool, under the directorship of 
Mr. Joseph Eldred, late of the Gaiety, one of the lessees, is recovering 
its old prestige. The new lessees have re-decorated the theatre, col- 
lected a first-rate “troop,” and produced pieces new to the town, the 
Christmas burlesque being written expressly for the Prince of Wales 
by Mr. Brough. The company are rehearsing a fresh version of Mr. 
Reece’s Lady of the Lake, which will be followed by the first production 
in Liverpool of Mr. Halliday’s Love's Doctor. Sofar the management 
has given satisfaction to Liverpool playgoers, and the Prince of Wales’ 
audiences recall the palmy days of Mr. Alex. Henderson. 


Here is some more American “sensation” anent the late Herr 
Gottschalk :— 

“Gottschalk was one of the few original and remarkable artists of this 
century. As a composer, he was himself, and not some,other diluted, while as 
a performer, he seemed almost divine. His trill was the most rapid and 
equal ever heard in New York ; his saltarello points were invariably accurate. 
His tours de force, octave thunders, and bravoura crescendos (!) were done in 
so entirely exceptional a manner, that they used to send ‘a cool shiver of 
delight’ through the very marrow of his listeners. If that orator is the 
greatest who interests the most, or who, in other words, exercises the most 
complete sway over his audience, then assuredly Gottschalk was entitledjto 
the soubriguet of the orator par excellence among pianists. In losing Gotts- 
chalk, the sweet singer as well as the thunderer of the piano, we, as a nation, 
have sustained a heavy, perhaps an irreparable loss. Alas! poor Gottschalk ! 
we hoped soon to see and hear him again, but instead thereof we are con- 
verted into one of the thousands of mourners, who shudder to realize how 
sudden is the change from the intoxicating triumphs of crowded concert-rooms 
to the dark dank tomb, from the near presence of smiling and warm-hearted 
friends, to the still closer companionship of the cold clay-worm !” 
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An American paper tells the following story, to which “ Se non 
2 vero,” &., applies :— 

“A certain stuck-up lady in London, of the shoddy order, once gave a 
fashionable soirée, and to make the affair go off more brilliantly, she entered 
into an arrangement with Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul to be present in the 
evening, and give a quotation from their entertainment. The price fixed was 
two guineas. ‘You will dine with us,’ added the lady, with a gracious 
smile; ‘but as the dinner I offer you is worth at least a guinea—that is, two 
guineas for the two—I shall hand you the difference.’ Pythagoras himself 
could not have calculated more shrewdly. Mr. and Mrs. Paul, who dearly 
love a joke, accepted the invitation and went next day at the hour appointed. 
They seated themselves gravely at the table, and enjoyed the dinner right 
merrily. After dessert, both rose simultaneously, each deposited a guinea on 
the plate, and bowing respectfully, they ordered their carriage and disappeared, 
to the great astonishment of every one present. Of course the mistress of the 
mansion was furious—but that didn’t bring back the singers.” 


The following is a specimen of Western American criticism :— 


“Miss Jenny Busk astonished the audience by her high soprano voice. 
Her notes, like the 1000 dollars U. 8. greenbacks, are of too high a denomina- 
tion for common country currency; and suggested the probability that her 
music teacher occupied the summit of Mont Blane during her rehearsals, and 
was ‘hard o’ hearing.’ She beats cats on high notes. There was no music 
or chest tone in her voice ; but it was about six octaves above the screech of 
a lost Indian. We lost a part of Miss Busk’s extraordinary performance 
when we noticed several opera-glasses levelled at her very ‘open countenance ’ 
as she was gushing out notes at a terrific altitude, from a mouth that was a 
caution to sugar-plums and shad-flies.” 


A musical paper called the Orpheonist, has been started in New York’ 
Here is a specimen of its quality :— 


“In that poor, shrunken, miserable, little, dirty hebdominal, called Watson’s 
Weekly Art Journal (heaven save the mark!) for December 25th, we are 
informed that we are a ‘fishwoman,’ and a ‘ poke-nose,’ and that every one 
of our concerts have been failures, all of which is very great news to us. If 
nine years of failure have been ours, we wonder who has paid all the bills. 
Certainly not Henry C. Watson. We can forgive our high-minded contempo- 
raries, for between them all we get a good laugh about once a week. When 
it isn’t Watson, it is the Weekly Review; and when neither of these, then 
Dwight condescends to play the dancing elephant for our entertainment. 
When all three are sleeping, the Season supplies the fun—to all of which 
papers we here return our most grateful acknowledgments. Poor Mr. J. K. 
Paine comes in for a little mud, too, and the WN. Y. Tribune gets h—l 
from Watson’s. Taken altogether, since we are in such excellent company, 
we rather think we can stand it. So much for the joke of the thing. Per- 
haps a little earnest may come next month. 

“ Postscript.—We were lately invited to subscribe 25 dollars to a benefit 
fund to this same Watson, but didn’t feel as we could afford it, on account of 
our ‘failures.’ So we got the blackguarding, and he didn’t get the 25 dollars.” 

The price of the Orpheonist, outside New York, is one cent. Inside, 
it is given away, for the reason which may be imagined. 


True genius always reaps its reward. Some very eminent musicians 
and composers have been known to die poor. But we may be sure 
they deserved no better fate. Look at Mr. Gilmore, the gentleman 
who “ arranged” that Jubilee at Boston, and first found out that a salvo 
of artillery was the highest form of melody. What is the lesson 
of his life? He has received altogether 39,628 dollars 4 cents. for 
teaching brawny men to hammer on anvils in unison. Recently an 
opera was’ performed in this city, written by a gentleman, who received 
scarcely enough for the work to enable him to live in comfort for a 
month. He composed a good deal of music, which is always popular 
wherever it is played. Moreover, he conducted orchestras, just as 
Mr. Gilmore did. His name was Wallace, and if he was paid with 
niggard hands during his life, how could he leave money at his death ? 
We doubt whether he received so much as 40,000 dollars all his days. 
But then he lived in England—perhaps that makes the difference. 
Mr. Gilmore may thank his lucky stars that his lot was cast elsewhere, 
and that he was permitted to let off his big guns and beat his anvils, 
not on a rugged island, but in the very centre of the universe. He 
may not be a greater musician than Wallace, but he made more noise 
in the world, and was better paid to do it—. Y. Times. 


The splendid diamonds in Ole Bull’s bow, which have attracted so 
much attention, were not the gift of a single individual, as is supposed 
by many. The bow is about three times the ordinary weight, and 
two inches longer than usual. The diamonds are the gifts of friends 
at various times. ‘Che large one in the end was the gift of the Duke 
of Devonshire, and was presented to Ole Bull under the following cir- 
cumstances:—The Duke’s sister, Lady Granville, then residing in 
Paris, was paying him a visit at his chateau, nine miles from London. 
Ole Bull, and Rubini, the famous tenor, were invited to be present at 








the grand reception, when each contributed his skill to enliven the 
occasion. The Duke being, however, unfortunately, quite deaf, could 
not hear many fine points of Ole Bull’s violin playing, and privately 
told him so, at the same time desiring him to remain after the company 
had dispersed, and take dinner with him alone. After dinner he 
requested the artist to extemporize some fantasias on familiar opera 
airs ; and in order to hear and enjoy the performance, he tied a cord to 
the head of the violin, and taking the other end in his mouth, seated 
himself opposite the musician. After playing for his gratification some 
considerable time, the Duke arose, and, expressing his thanks fur 
the great happiness that had thus been afforded him, the tears 
streaming down his cheeks, presented a magnificent diamond ring 
to the violinist, at the same time remarking that it was a family 
relic, and begging him to keep it as a souvenir.—New York Paper.— 
{Humbug.—A. 8. S.] 
A rich eccentric business man of Columbus, Ohio, has recently made 
a will which disinherits all the natural heirs of the maker of it, and 
devises the entire property in trust for the establishment of an infirmary 
for cats, It provides areas for that sweet amatory converse so dear to 
the feline heart, and rat-holes of the most ravishing nature, to be kept 
well stocked. The most ingenious contrivances are provided for secur- 
ing to the rat a chance for escape, so that the cats may not lose the 
pleasures of the chase by finding their prey come too easily. High 
walls are to be built, with gently sloping roofs, for the moonlight pro- 
menade and other nocturnal amusements of the cats, The trustees are 
directed to select the grounds for this novel infirmary in the most 
populous part of some great American city, and the devisees are to be 
protected, by a competent force of nurses, from the ravages of men and 
dogs. No person of the male sex is ever to be admitted within the 
walls, and no female who has children or is under thirty years of age. 
The last provision of the will is more ridiculous than the previous ones. 
Says the devisor: “I have all my life been taught to believe that every 
thing in and about man was intended to be useful, and that it was 
man’s duty, as lord of animals, to protect all the lesser species, even as 
God protects and watches over him. For these two combined reasons 
—first, that my body, even after death, may continue to be made use- 
ful; and secondly, that it may be made instrumental, as far as possible, 
in furnishing a substitute for the protection of the bodies of my dear 
friends, the cats—I do hereby devise and bequeath the intestines of my 
body to be made up into fiddle-strings, the proceeds to be devoted to 
the purchase of an accordeon, which shail be played in the auditorium 
of the Cat Infirmary by one of the regular nurses, to be selectd for 
that purpose exclusively—the playing to be kept up for ever and ever, 
without cessation day or night, in order that the cats may have the 
privilege of always hearing and enjoying that instrument which is the 
nearest approach to their natural voice.” 
MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Doncan Davison, & Co,—‘* The Wee Pet” Mazurka, for the Pianoforte, by Louise 
Wiese. ‘ My Cottage Home,” Ballad, by A. M‘Carroll. 
F. Giapstangs.—* La Spaniola,” arranged as a solo for the Harp, and inscribed to 
F. F. Rutherford, Esq,, Cape of Good Hope, by F. Gladstanes. 


ss Mbertiseme nts. 


THE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Ferraat, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace 
Hyde Park, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and aia So wies and removing affections of 




















AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials memes from Grisi, Persiani 


Lablache, and many of the Clergy and St fu blish its great virtues 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole 


sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


ASON & HAMLIN’S GOLD MEDAL CABINET 

ORGAN. ALWAYS IN TUNE, FOR ALL CLIMATES. Five Thou- 

sand Three Hundred and Four Full Reed Organs were Manufactured and Sold in 

1869, being Seventeen each working day. Illustrated Books, one stamp.—Brea- 
vincton & Sons, Wholesale Agents, 309, Regent’Street, 


1D. & H. W. SMITH’S AMERICAN ORGANS.— 
\.), NEW STYLES.—Six Octave Nine Stop DRAWING ROOM ORGANS. 
Ten Stop Chapel Organs, with Patent Knee Swell, Super-Octave Coupler, and 
Manual Sub-Bass. Always in Tune. Price lists, one stamp—BReavineton & Sons, 
Wholesale Agents, 309, Regent Street. 
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THE ART OF SINGING: 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICH, 
By T. A. WALL WORTH. 


A Crivellian method upon which has been formed the voice of his pupil, Miss Lucy 
FRANKLELN, and those of other successful pupils. 
Full Music Size, .7s. 
London: Hammonp & Co. (late JuLtien), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, W. 


ERR SCHUBERTH’S QUARTETT PARTY.— 
Violins—Herr Josef Ludwig, Herr Jung. Viola—Herr Eberwein; Violon- 
cello—Herr Schuberth. May be engaged for Concerts, Soirées, &c., in Town 
or Country. For terms apply to Frank Romer, Jun., Hon, Sec, Schubert So- 
ciety, Beethoven Rooms, 27, Harley Street, W. 





R. ORLANDO CHRISTIAN (Baritone) 
: may be engaged for Oratorios and Miscellaneous Concerts, Address — 
Nelson House, Slough. 


ISS BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). All communica- 
tions respecting Engagements with his Pupil, Miss Bessie Emmett, to be 
addressed to Mr. J. TENNIELLI CALKIN, 12, Oakley Square, N. W. 


“TITTLE WILLIE,” by Jvutes Beyepicr. This 

4 charming new song (by the popular composer of “ Rock me to Sleep ") is 
now being sung with distinguished success by Miss Epira Wynne. Price 3s., and 
may be obtained for 19 stamps from the pubiisher, Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, 
Regent Street, W. 


HE SURREY CHORAL SOCIETY. For Ladies 
and Gentlemen. ALLt Saints ScHooL-Room, Westmoreland Road, Walworth, 
(near Surrey Square, Old Kent Road, 8.E.) Conductor, Mr. Leonard Walker. 
Accompanist, Mr. H. W. Little, Jun. Secretary, Mr. A. Lloyd, L.D.S., R.C.S. 


ADAME MONTSERRAT (Contralto) is open to 

Engagements for Concerts, Oratorios, &c, For terms and particulars re- 

specting Lessons, &c., address — Madame Montserrat, 45, Tavistock Crescent, 
Westbourne Park, W. 

















“THE ABBESS,” sung by Miss Anyon, and “ FLY 

LIKE A BIRD," sung by Miss Ferrari, two of the most beautiful of Henry 
Suarr’s new songs, are published, 3s. each, by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
Street (sent free by post for 19 stamps each). 


“ DENEATH THE BLUE TRANSPARENT SKY,” 


RAnDEGGER's admired song, will be sung by Madame Rudersdorff at every 

Concert during her Tour in the month of February. 
8IGNOR FOLI’S NEW SONG, 
“OVER THE ROLLING SEA,” 
Composed by E. REYLOFF. 
INTRODUCED WITH GREAT SUCCESS AT THE SATURDAY EVENING 
CONCERTS, EXETER HALL, 
Price 3s, 
London: Cramer & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 











Just Published 
te : : 
LAN DIHWER WALTZ,” 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by PAUL SEMLER. 


Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


TO MUSICAL ASPIRANTS.—FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Opinions of this and other leading papers by Post. 


MR. LANSDOWNE COTTELL'S MUSICAL ACADEMIES, 
NORFOLK ROAD HOUSE, BAYSWATER. 
Branches—~ HAMPSTEAD HEATH and BRIGHTON. 


(RESIDENT STUDENTS.) 
F. C. Weer, Secretary. 


NEW SACRED SONG 
FOR BARITONE, CONTRALTO, OR MEZZO-SOPRANO, 


66 
THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD,”’ 
WORDS FROM PSALM XXIII. 
Music by J. MILES BENNETT. 
KEY Eb MAJOR. COMPASS FROM Bg TO Fy. 
Price 3s, 
“ The music finely expressive of the words.” 
London: Cramer & Co, (Limited), 201, Regent Street, W. 











The Silver 
Trumpets 


PLAYED AT 


ST. PETER’S, ROME, 


DURING THE 


RECENT FESTIVALS. 


3s. 
As, 


For the Pianoforte 


99 - Duet 


For the Organ, with Pedal 
Obbligato . 


For the Harmonium 





LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & CO., 
50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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SYDNEY SMITHS 


~FOUR 


Hew Pieces. 





ROBERT LE DIABLE. 


Fantaisie Dramatique sur l’Opéra de Meyerbeer. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





BARCAROLLE. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





FAIRY REALMS. 


Grand Brilliant Waltz. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





ROSSINTS STABAT MATER. 


Paraphrase. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





LONDON : 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 





ALBERTO RANDEGGER'S 
Hew Vocal Music, 


Silvery Christmas Bells, 
(In D and F.,) 

Sung by Madame RUDERSDORFF, ' 
Mdme. EMMELINE COLE, Miss JULIA ELTON, 
Mr. LEWIS THOMAS, ete. 

PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


The Quiet Life. 


(ODE TO SOLITUDE, BY POPE.) 
Sung by Mr. LEWIS THOMAS. 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 


Only for One (in E flat and F). 
(WORDS BY MISS FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL.) 
Sung by Miss EDITH WYNNE, 

Mdlle. VANZINI, Mdlle. DRASDIL, ete. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 











Child’s Evening Prayer. 
(WORDS BY COLERIDGE.) 
Sung by Malle. DRASDIL & Miss JULIA ELTON. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Bow down Thine ear. 


Sacred Song. 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 


The Unchangeable. 
(POETRY BY SHAKSPERE.) 
Sung by Mdme. PATEY & Mdlle. DRASDIL. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


A Wife’s Letter. 


(WORDS BY MISS FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL.) 
(Just Published.) 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Buzzing. Trio. 
Sung by Madame. RUDERSDORFF, 
Miss WATTS, & Mdme. TREBELLI-BETTINI, 
at Mr. Benepict’s Concert. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 

















LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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BOOSEY 
NEW 


& CO’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 











A CHEAP EDITION OF THE PRODIGAL SON. 


By Arraur 8. Suttivan. Price 4s,; or in cloth, gilt edges, 63. 





ARTHUR §. SULLIVAN’S CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


ls. 
3s. 
ls. 


I SING THE BIRTH WAS BORN TO-NIGHT. Carol eos 
SING, O HEAVENS. Christmas Anthem eee eee eee 
A HYMN OF THE HOMELAND oon ove ooo ooo 





HE DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC BOOK. Quadruple 


Volume, being four volumes bound in one, in half calf, price 16s., contains 162 
pieces by the most celebrated composers of the day. Contents:—Robert Schu- 
mann’s “ Album for the Young” (43 pieces) ; Robert Schumann’s Twenty-three Short 
Pieces ; Stephen Heller's Twelve Short Pieces ; Stephen Heller’s ** Promenade d'un 
Solitaire,’ complete; Franz Schubert’s Four Impromptus; Franz Schubert’s Six 
“ Momens Musicales ;’ Ascher’s Nine Fantasias; Leybach’s Eight most favourite 
Pieces; Kuhe's Eight Fantasias; Brinley Richards’ Six Fantasias; G. A. Osborne’s 
Six Fantasias; and Thirty-two short, light, and popular Pieces by popular com- 
posers. Also in Four Volumes, 4s. each. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
HE CABINET OPERAS for PIANOFORTE.— 


This celebrated series of Complete Operas may be had handsomely bound 
in cloth volumes, 6s. each. 
Vol. 1, Ul Trovatore, La Traviata, Rigoletto, Un Ballo in Masche: a. 
Vol. 2. Sonnambula, Norma, Lucrezia Borgia, Don Pasquale. 
Vol. 3. Figaro, Fidelio, Don Juan, Der Freischutz. 
Vol. 4. Robert le Diable, Martha, Zampa, II Barbiere. 





THE ENGLISH BALLAD BOOK, containing 112 

New and Popular Songs, by Bishop, Purcell, Dibdin, Cooke, Handel, Shield, 
Horne, Moore, Haydn, Arne, Braham, Wade, Linley, Balfe, Barker, Gabriel, Claribel, 
&c. Ina handsome volume, 300 pages, with title page containing Vignette Portraits 
of Louisa Pyne, Sherrington, Sainton-Dolby, Sims Reeves, and Santley. Price 8s.; 
bound in crimson cloth, gilt edges. 





WV ORKS FOR THE ORGAN. 


HESSE’S ORGAN-BOOK. Vol. 1. 29 Pieces ... 
HESSE’S ORGAN-BOOK. Vol. 2. 24 Pieces ... 

The Two Vols., bound together in boards... ove 
JULIUS ANDRE'S ORGAN-BOOK. 59 Pieces 
HENRY SMART'S ORGAN-BOOK. 12 Works ons ove ove 
HENRY SMART'S ORGAN STUDENT. Twelve Easy Pieces for 

the Practice of the Organ Obbligato. 

HENRY SMART'S FIFTY PRELUDES and INTERLUDES for 
the ORGAN ons nee ose ove +. cloth 
J.L, HATTON’S ORGAN-BOOK. - cloth 


Ss. 
- cloth 6 
- cloth 6 


- Oloth 


Ga © eocooD 


7 Works BS 





HE CHORALIST.—In 108 Numbers, One Penny 


each; or in 9 Parts, 1s. each. The first 96 Numbers, in Two Volumes, cloth, 
gilt edges, 5s. each. ‘‘ THe CuHora.ist,” Part 9, contains Twelve entirely new 
Four-part Songs by J. L. Hatton; price 1s.; of this book, the Atheneum says :— 
“They are among our best things of modern time. They may be named with 
Mendelssohn's.” ** Tag CHoratst,” Parts 6 and 7, contain each Twelve Part- 
songs by Smart, Mori, Barnby, and Hatton. ‘* Tae Cuoratist,” Part 3, contains 
Twelve German Four-part Songs. ‘‘ Tue Caoravist," Part 4, contains Twelve 
Welsh Melodies for Four Voices, A list of contents gratis, 


{ty E CHILDREN’S CHORAL BOOK. Edited by 
the Rey. C. 8. Bere. Price Sixpence, 
(From the‘ Sunday Times.”) 

This little work is a collection of thirty juvenile pieces arranged for three equal 
voices and gathered from various sources. We can honestly commend it to schools 
in which singing is either a study ora relaxation. The words are healthy, and the 
music suited to its special purpose.” 





Also, by the same author, price Sixpence. 


GARLAND OF SONGS. A collection of fifty 


part-songs, &c., suitable for village and school use. 





OVERTURES, price 1s., in Booszy’s’ MUSICAL 

CABINET, No. 23, Contents,—Figaro, Freischiitz, Tancredi, Zauberfléte 

iavolo, Crown Diamonds, Domino Noir, I Barbiere, Zampa, and William 
72 pages, 


Fra 
Tell. 





YHEAP BOOKS FOR VIOLIN, in BOOSEY’S 


INSTRUMENTAL LIBRARY. 8. 


81. 150 NEWEST DANCES by Offenbach, Coote, Godfrey, &e. .. 1 
82, 150 NEWEST BALLADS, by Claribel, Molloy, Hatton, Sullivan, 


THE GRAND DUCHESS ° o. in ee ee 

ORPIIRE AUK Bete os ccccdnccesccsvecesss a se0reeedec 

25 DUETS for two Violins 

FIORILLO’S 36 CAPRICES 

RODE'S 25 CAPRICES 

KREUTZER'S 42 STUDIES 

100 er EXERCISES and EXTRACTS by the greatest 
writers... re 7 a8 x *3 ve Pays es 

DE BERIOT’S SEVEN AIRS, with six variations 

Also 50 numbers, containing complete Operas, Dances, Songs, &c. 





\V ORKS FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


16 Operatic Melodies by Offenbach 
24 Operatic Airs, in 2 books ove 
20 English, Irish, and Scotch Airs 
20 Christy's Minstrels’ Airs ... 

De Beriot’s Seven Airs 


24 


FFENBACH’S NEW QUADRILLES. Performed 


at every State Ball last Season by Dan Godfrey’s and Coote and Tinney's 


Bands. 
VERT-VERT QUADRILLE. 
TULIPATAN QUADRILLE. 


‘*Does anyone require a new Quadrille? Let him straightway become the pur- 
chaser of either or both the above, which are, without any exception, the most 
stylish, the most dashing, and the prettiest we know. We cannot choose between 
them ; one is as good as another—another as good as one.” — The Queen. 














OPERATIC AIRS FOR FLUTE AND PIANO- 


FORTE, arranged by R. 8S, Pratren, in 2 books, 2s. 6d. each. 








FFENBACH’S SIX NEW SONGS, published this 
a oe ae words, price 3s. each. Extract from review in The Queen, 


“Mr. Kenney has skilfully and tastefully adapted original words to these truly 
characteristic songs, so that the lovers of Offenbach may essay any one of them in 
the first drawing-room in the land, without fear of offence to the most fastidious, 
We have said the music is characteristic, and that it is without doubt; butitis some- 
thing more—it is both fresh and genial, and for light, unpretending music, we know 
of nothing prettier. 

“No.1. LOVE AND POETRY, is a graceful song for a mezzo-soprano in 
E flat, in a sentimental style. 

‘No.2. SOME OTHER DAY, is a gay and sparkling bolero in A flat for 
soprano, F the highest note. 

“No, 3. OUTWARD BOUND, is simple to a degree, but withal cha’ ; 
melody and accompaniment alike being in good taste, at enten 

“No. 4. SEE YONDER BLOOMING ROSE, another song of the sentimental 
order, is for soprano; highest note G, and very elegant. 

“No. 5, GENTLY GLIDES OUR SKIFF, a barcarole in F, the gem of the 
series, and as original a barcarole as we can call to mind. The song is perhaps 
best suited for a tenor; it is excellently vocal, and abounds in novel and piquant 
effects. If M. Offenbach had written nothing but this barcarole, we should still 
say that he is a very clever and original musician, 

“No. 6. CUPID AND HYMEN, though less attractive than the other numbers, 
is not without merit, and will possibly please many, more than would better music.” 








LONDON : 


BOOSEY AND CO, 


HOLLES STREET. 
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